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LOUISA HARRINGTON, 


OR, | 
THE VICTIM OF PRIDE. 


Lovisa HarrinGtoN, was the only 
daughter of a gentleman who had amaſſed 
an immenſe and princely fortune, in the 
ſervice of the Eaſt India Company; and 
who, returning from that country, after 
twenty years reſidence there, united him- 
ſelf to the daughter of an Iriſh noble- 
man, whoſe confined income and nume- 

L b vous 
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rous family prevented him from affocia- 
ting with the gay world, and made him 
joyfully accept an alliance, which, had his 
fortune been in a more proſperous ſtate, 
he would have rejected and deſpiſed. -- 
This combination of Eaſtern magnifi- 
cence, and Hibernian pride, was attended 
with the moſt unpleaſant conſequences to 
both parties; for Mrs. Harrington was 
continually throwing out the moſt pointed 
ſarcaſms againſt Io birth, whilſt her 
huſband as conſtantly retorted upon her 
by obſerving that he had money enough in 
his coffers to buy up half the eſtates of the. 
Iriſh nobility. The falſe eſtimation, 
which this miſguided - pair placed upon 
things of ſo little value in themſelves, was 
attended with the moft unfortunate conſe- 
quences to their child, who, fancying that 
in her perſon the idol which both wor- 
| ſhipped was completely centred, thought 
herſelf a "Ol of ſuch high importance 
that 


g 
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that + the eſt of the ml muſt abſolutely | 


become ſubſervient to her. * 
This erroneous opinion of her own 


3 quence, was both inſpired and encou- 


raged by the folly of her parents; one 
of whom was continually deſcribing the 
fine things her immenſe fortune would 
enable her to do, when ſhe became a 


woman; and the other expatiating on 


the high advantages ſhe would derive from 
the noble blood from which ſhe was de- 
ſcended. 


The unfortunate Louiſa, inught from 


her birth to view objects through a falſe 


mirror, naturally became one of the moſt 
unamiable of girls; and inftead of endea- 


youring to conciliate the good opinion of 
thoſe who knew her, ſeemed abſolutely 


to take pains to get herſelf deſpiſed. | 
Though Mrs. Harrington thought 


dancing, French, and muſic, were indiſ- 
bee accompliſhments, yet as Louiſa 


zeſtifſed an averſion to learning either, 


B 2 the 
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4 LOUISA HARRINGTON ; OR, 2 
ſhe was ſuffered to make her daily leſſons as 
ſhort as ſhe thought proper: and notwith- 
ſtanding the firſt maſters were engaged 
to attend her, thefew moments that were 
devoted to their inſtruction, rendered it 
impoffible for her to benefit by them,. 
She ſpoke French with ſome degree of 
fluency, thougli with ſtriking inelegance 
and incorrectneſs, as ſhe would never 
give herſelf the trouble of acquiring it 
grammatically, and merely owed her 
knowledge of the language to her being 
firſt placed under the charge of 'a French 
nurſe, and afterwards being conſigned to 
the care of a perſon of the ſame country, 
who took upon herſelf the title of gover- 
neſs, though ſhe poſſeſſed no one requiſite 
for the important office. \ 
Mademoiſelle Digonet eaſily diſcover- 
ed that the only method ſhe could purſue 
to render her ſituation either permanent 
or advantageous, would be to flatter the 
foibles of her employer, and become 


blind 
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blind to the imperfections of her pupil; ED 


by that means, ſhe ſecured the favor of 
one, and the affection of the other, _ 
About a quarter of a mile from Bel- 
mont caſtle, (which was the name of Mr. 
Harrington's country reſidence] lived the 
clergyman of the pariſh to which it be- 
longed, and as the rector's garden joined 
Mr. Harrington's pleaſure grounds, ſome 
degree of intimacy naturally took place 
between their children. ; 
Had not Mr. and Mrs. Corbet felt per- 
ſuaded, that the ſeeds of virtue, were too 
firmly rooted in the minds of their chil- 
dren, to be eradicated, either by the precept 
or example of a girl of Louiſa's diſpoſi- 
tion, they would. never have ſuffered the 
ſlighteſt degree of intercourſe between 
them; but ſatisfied in a knowledge of the 
rectitude of their principles, they had no 


. apprehenſion of their being perverted, 


and rather, imagined, that by allowing 
them opportunities of obſerving the ill 
| B 3 effects 
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effects of falſe indulgence, they would 
feel perfectly reſigned to the conſtraint 
which it was ſometimes neceffary to put 
upon their own inclinations. _ 

One fine morning, in the month of 
Auguſt, as Caroline Corbet and her bro- 
ther Henry, were buſily occupied in cul- 
tivating a ſmall flip of garden, which 
was conſidered as their own, and which 
was at once a ſource of amuſement, and a 
ſcene of improvement, (as their father gave 
them an inſtructive deſcription of every 
plant and flower contained therein) they 
were aſtoniſhed at hearing themſelves 
accofted at ſo unuſual an hour, by their 
indolent neighbour, who in a tone of 
Ingh good humour, informed them ſhe 
was going with her governeſs to Portſ- 


mouth fair, and SU they would ob- 
tain their mamma 8 1 to join the 

Party. | 
Elated with joy at the unexpected 
icheme, the delighted Caroline conjured 
4 I her 


er 
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ker leſs ſanguine brother to join in the _ 
ſupplication, and throwing down the 
ſpade ſhe held in her hand, flew towards 
the bouſe, promiſing to return again in 
five minutes. Upon opening the hall- 
door, an unexpected difficulty aroſe, for 
as Mrs. Corbet was in general a bad 


ſleeper, none of the children preſumed to 


enter her apartment, until the ſound of 
her, bell convinced them their prefence 
would not be likely to diſturb her; and 


Caroline, upon examining the clock, per- 


ceived it wanted an hour and a half to the 


time they generally received their my 
ſummons. - 

To wake her mamma, or forego a 
ſcheme abſolutely big with promiſed hap- 
pineſs, now appeared indiſpenſibly ne- 
ceflary , and after much conſultation upon 
the metliod that was to be adopted, it was 
at length agreed that Caroline ſhould in 
the moſt nile manner enter Mrs. Cor- 
1 s apartments, and if ſhe was fleeping * 

retire 


* 
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retire without ſpeaking; ; but if ſhe was 
awake, diſcloſe the plan aud ſtrongly ſo- 
licit the expected leave. | 

Fortunately for Caroline, her mamma's. 
eyes were open - and perceiving the 
chamber door ſlowly move, ſhe demand- 
ed in a tone of ſoftneſs, whether ſhe had 
{lept longer than her end time? * 
* Oh no, mamma, replied the de- | 
lighted Caroline, “and I hope I have 
not been ſo unfortunate as to wake you ; 
but as Miſs Harrington and her governeſs 
are going to Portſmouth fair, and have 
been kind enough to invite Henry 
and me to accompany them, I thought 
you would not be diſpleaſed at my coming 
into the room to aſk your permiſſion; 
and my brother ſends both his love and 
duty, and hopes you will be kind enough 
to grant us this indulgence, as he laſt 
night finiſhed the taſk papa left him, and 
bas nothing in the world to do to-day. 
Lam very happy to hear he has been 


P . 
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ſo good a boy,” replied Mrs. Corbet, 
preſſing the hand Caroline had put in 
her's, and ſhould feel the higheſt gra- 
tification in rewarding a mode of con- 
duct, that will give his father ſo much ſa- 
tisfaction on his return, in the manner 


you both defire; but Portſmouth fair, my 


love, would not be a place calculated to 


give either of you pleaſure; for you 
would meet with fuch an affemblage of 
lord and vulgar people ; and behold ſuch 
a ſcene of drunkenneſs and riot, that in- 
ſtead of ſeeling gratified, you would ex- 
perience apprehenſion : and I am abſolute- 
ly aſtoniſhed that Mrs. Harrington ſhould 
ſuffer her daughter to mix in a ſcene ſo 
totally improper. 

Caroline knew that remonſtrance would 
be vain : and early accuſtomed to ſubmit 
without repining, ſhe cloſed the curtain 
that was rather open, and filently ſtole 


out of the room. Henry y was ſtanding 


impatiently at the doors apd before his 
liſter 
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ſiſter could quite ſhut it, exclaimed Well 
Caroline, what luck? may we go?“ 


LI 


Had he examined Caroline's counte - 


nance, he would have known the queſtion 


was unneceflary, for in ſpite of all her 


attempts to hide them, the unreſtrained 
tears involuntarily dropped from her ex- 


preſſive eyes, and ſoon convinoed him of 


her ill ſucceſs. | 
But don't ery my Car oline,“ ſaid the 
affectionate boy, kifling away the drops 


that rapidly chaſed each other, ** for 1 


dare ſay Miſs Harrington will bring you a 
fairing—and I will give her my Queen 


Ann's half crown, on purpoſe to. buy 


ſomething pretty,” | 
Caroline now recollected the promiſe 


ſhe had made her friend: and walking 


flowly, down the garden, perceived her 
impatiently waiting on the other fide the 
rails. 

<«.You need not ſpeak, Caroline,” ex- 


claimed Louiſa, 1 for I perceive by your - 


eounte nance 


8 wü! ÜÜ 
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countenance, you have not ſucceeded ; 
but I with with all my heart you had not 
aſked her leave—a croſs creature; for my 
governeſs tells me, that my mamma yeſ- 
terday promiſed to take her to call upon 
Lady Eſdale this morning, and if we had 


only deferred our jaunt a few hours, we 


could have gone without her know- 


ledge.” 

No,“ replied Caroline, colouring 
with reſentment at the diſgraceful epithet 
Louifa had uſed, not if I was to ſtay. 
at home for ever, would I go from it 
without my mamma's permiſſion : and 
as to her being a cr creature, Mifs 
Harrington, that's an expreſſion both un- 
juſt and falſe, for few are bleſt with ſuch 
a charming temper.” 

„Well, well, do nat be in a paſſion, 


Caroline,“ retorted Louiſa, ** your pi 


nion and mine upon the ſubje& of femper 
is only very different: if my mamma 
was continually to thwart my inclination, 

| oppoſe 


| ae n my „ b en ke A 


priſoner to this garden, I certainly ſhould 
not think it a proof of her charming tem- 


per; or if, now I am fourteen, I was 
not ſuffered to be my own miſtreſs, any 


more than I was when I was four, I 


mould not think her affection very 


flrong.” 

The ditreſpectful manner Louiſa had 
ſpoken of Mrs. Corbet, ſo completely 
exaſperated Caroline againſt her, that had 
permiſſion been brought that ſhe inight ac- 


company her to the fair, it would inſtantly 


have been declined; and ſhe took leave of 
Madame Digonẽt and her unamiable com- 


panion, without a re naining wiſh of 


Joining the party, | 

The oppoſition of ſentiments between 
the two friends, produced ſimilar effects 
on the minds of both; and Louiſa no 


longer feeling any regret at her diſap- 


pointment, requeſted her governeſs would 


immediately order the T that they 


might 
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might not loſe any part of a ſight, from 
which ſhe expected to derive ſuch bigh 
gratification. | When they arrived at this 


defired haven, the ſtreets were to com- 


pletely filled with ſailors, that it was 


with the utmoſt difficulty the carriage 


could paſs; and a child croſſing the Inn 


gate, juſt as the coachman was driving 
in, one of the horſes unfortunately knock- 


ed it down, and the man not being ex- 
pert in his employment, could not ſtop 


them, one of the wheels went over 
both its thighs, and Louiſa, inſtead of 
teſtifying regret, deſired the coachman to 


| back and drive to another Inn. 


The ſcreams of the \ufferer—the ſhouts 
of the mob—and the loud execrations of 


the ſailors, (who conceived the man 
might have prevented the diſaſter) at 
once alarmed and ſhocked the inhuman 


girl; who inſtead of enquiring into the 


ſituation of the child, demanded. in an 


authoritative tone , the reafon why the 


e 


C | footman | 


2 . 
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footman did not open the door ? This 
inſenſibility to the feelings of humanity, 
exaſperated the parent of the unhappy ſuf- 
ferer to ſuch an exceſs of fury and in- 
dignation, that ſnatching up a ſtone that 
lay in his way, he threw it furiouſly 
againſt the coach, declaring, that the life 
of his child had been purpg/ely deſtroyed, 
and ſwearing vengeance againſt the au- 
thors of her deſtruction. OE 

The cries of Maddme Digonet now 
became violent; and the broken Engliſh 
ſhe ſpoke, united to her abuſe of the 
ſailor who had thrown the ſtone, tended 
only to increaſe his rage ; and it was with 
the greateſt difficulty the maſter of the 
Inn could get them into the houſe with- 
out endangering their lives, For no ſooner 
did the poor man's comrades hear of the 
injury his child had received, and the 
inhuman condut of thoſe who:had been 
the occaſion of it, than they abſolutely 
threw a n y of large Rones at the car» 


Tlage, | 


\ 
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riage, and in leſs than five minutes broke 


it into a thouſand pieces. 


Totally inſenſible to compatilcn or 
tenderneſs, the unfeeling girl reſolved not 


to be fruſtrated in her ſcheme of pleaſure, 
and after drinking two or three cups of 


chocolate, and eating a quantity of rich 


plumb cake, ſhe requeſted her governeſs 
would deſire the Innkeeper to previde 
them with a carriage to take them to the 
fair; and whilſt they were waiting to 


have it got in readineſs, the waiter an- 


nounced Mr. Bromley. 


J waited upon you, Madam,“ ay. -- 
that gentleman, addreffing bimſelf e 


Madame Diognét, in the character of 
a profeſſi anal man, to tell you, I have 
reaſon to apprehend the unfortunate 
child's life, whom 1 have been called 
upon to attend, will fall a facrifice to 
your coachman's want of {kill.” 

„Well, Sir,“ replied Louiſa, not give 


| ing her governeſs time to return an an- 


) 
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ſwer, and how can we polfibly help 

that? ſhe ought to have kept out of the 
eoachman's way, a {tupid little animal, 

for I am fure it was not his fault; and 
If he was to watch the*motions of all tile i 
little na/fy children, who run about the 
ſtreets, in all probability he would break 
our necks, for the ſake of preſerving their 

legs.” | 

Mr. Bromley's aſtoniſhment for ſome 
moments ſuſpended the faculty of ſpeech ; 
at length glancing upon her an eye of ſe- 
, verity, he exclaimed, “ ſo young, and 
| yet fo inhuman? Had the cruelty of 
your ſentiments, young lady, been-con- 
cealed by the modeſty of your feelings, 
L might have given you credit for 50 Ce. 
ing ſenſations, to which I am ſorry to 
find you are a total ranger: or, had 
you ſuffered your mamma to reply to a 
converſation, addrefled to herſelf, I could 
never haye imagined that ſo lovely a 
8 countenance, 
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countenance, had concealed ſo adaman- 
tine an heart.. | 
% Mamma, indeed,” ſaid Louiſa, with 
a ſcornful toſs of the head, I'd have 
you to know, Sir, that my mamma is a 
rery different looking woman to my 
governeſs, though I do not mean to of- 
fend her by ſaying it: but my mamma 
is a lady of one of the firſt families in 
Treland; and would never ſuffer me to 
be treated in this inſulting manner, by a 
mere Doctor Slop, who e in mat- 
ters in which he has no concern.“ 
* Your illuſtrious deſcent, . little 
Hibernian Princefs,” replied the benevo- 


lent Mr. Bromley, rather degrades than 


exalts your fancied conſequence ; for 
when noble blood, deſcends to 1gnobls 


conduct, we think the ſource from whence * ' 


it flows is both corrupt and noxious !'* 
Then turning to the ſtill filent gover- 
neſs, but Madam,” continued he, m 
buſineſs was to ſay, that as the coach- 

93 | man 
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man who drove you, and that elevated 


young lady, was the occaſion of the un- 


fortunate accident, I cannot but deplore. 
Mr. Harrington muſt be anjwerable for 


all the expences which attend it.” 


«© Expanſe, Monfieur! as to dat, mi 


Lord Englais, vil not mind dat; for he is 


as genenereux as de Prince—and has 
more money dan le Roi !—but me ſay 
Monſi eur, you no behave like de genti - 


_ Phomme a une perſonne de conſequence, 


comme cette demoiſelle.“ 
It was with ſome degree of difficulty 
the humane Surgeon, could comprehend 


this curious combination of the two lan- 
guages; but as he underſtood from it, 


that Mr. Harrington would not be likely 


to refuſe paying the neceſſary expences 


that were incurred, he immediately took 
leave, without even honoring the con- 


fequential Louiſa with a flight inclination 
of the head, 


* uſt as My r. Bromley quitted the apart- 
ment. 
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ment, the footman entered to ſay. the 
chaiſe was ready; and the idea of ſeeing 
both a puppet ſhow, and the wild beaſts, 

reconciled our heroine to the mortification 
ſhe had received. Trinkets, toys, ribbons, 
and laces, were all purchaſed with the 
moſt indiſcriminate folly: and if the 
money which was laviſhed upon abſolute 
ſuper fluities had been generouſly beſtow- 
ed upon the deſerving and unfortunate, 
many diſconſolate hearts might. have 


bounded with joy. 


It was in vain that Madame Digonet 
remonſtrated againſt the impropriety of 
their ſeeing the Menagé, for Louiſa was 
reſolved to gratify her curigſity; and 


though the admittance price was only 


two-pence, determined to ſacrifice her 
pride to the indulgence of her caprice. 
The liberatity of giving a ſhilling, when 
two-pence was demanded, imprefled the 
manager's mind with an idea of their 


 evnſequence; and “ make way for the 


gentlefolks! 
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LOUISA MARRINGTON ; OR, 
gentlefolks !—make way for the ladies!“ 


was loudly vociferated from the external 


door. 
Make way for "the gentlefolks ?“ 
exclaimed a tar, wha had witneſſed the 


inhumanity of their conduct a ſhort time 
before . What is one wild beaſt going to 


ſee another Though hang me if I don't 
believe both the tigers and the lions would 
have behaved with more humanity than 
that outlandiſh Madam, and her upſtart 


* Miſs did this morning, when they cruſh- 


ed the timbers of * Ned Johnſon $ 
child! | 

6 Alas!“ Taz his ES axe them 
the foul weather madam's, under fair 


water colours, who think becauſe they 


have a few more clinkers in their pockets, 
they have a richt to trample upon the 
child of an honeſt ſailor, with the ſame. 
compoſure they would tread upon the 
worm under their feet ? I wiſh I had them 


both tied to the Romney” 8 main maſk, I 


would 


the univerſal gaze which accompanied 


from ſuch a diſtreſſing ſcene. The poſti- 


| bouring public- houſe to take ſome refreſh- in 
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would ſoon teach them what was due to 
thoſe who willingly ſpent the laſt drop of 
their blood in their country's cauſe.” 

The coarſeneſs of theſe remarks, and 


them, ſoon made Louiſa repent havmg . lf 
indulged her curioſity; and turning to 
Madame Digonét, with a look of terror 
and apprehenfion, the intreated her to fly ; 


i! 
lion imagining they would remain ſome 1 
time in the room, had driven to a neigh- 


ment; and the footman having met with 4 
fome of his old companions, gladly [ 
joined the jolly party, 1 
The inſults they had met with, and 4 
the affronts they had received, rendered 
it abſolutely dangerous for them to walk q 
unattended ; and they took refuge in a 
Jeweller's ſhop, which faced the barn, | 
with the intention of waiting until the f 
earriage came. | i 


4. ai. 


An 
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An eg e was intent upon 
a newſpaper, whilſt the miſtreſs of the 
ſhop was buſily employed in packing up 

the trinkets, he appeared to have pur- 
chaſed, *©* Where ſhall I ſend them, fir?” 
ſaid the woman, in an humble tone of 
civil enquiry.— They are to be ſent to 
Miſs Eliza Lumley,” replied the ſtranger, 
* and be ſo good as to put a flip of paper 
in the box, to inform her they are the 
humble offering of an admirer of ſenſi- 
bility; who ſtruck with the humanity of 
her condud to the unfortunate child, that 
met with the accident this morning, takes 
this method of ſupplying her with thoſe 
ornaments, the benevolenceof her diſpo- 
fition may prevent her purchaſing for her- 
ſelf.” Are you acquainted, young 
lady, * continued he, with the amiable 
girl, for whom my little preſent is de- 
ſigned ? Or did you hear of the genero- 
ſity of her conduct to the helpleſs being, 


who excited her compatlion ; as | 
wy N-0, | | 
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«N-o, fir, n-0,” replied Louiſa, evi- 
dently agitated by the queſtion, ** I—l | 
no—nothing—at—all—about Miſs Lum- 
ley :—nothing at at all about her, fir!” 

Well then,” continued the ſtranger, by 
I will tell you ſomething about her; 
and ſomething that tell's highly to her 
honor. —An unfortunate little girl, the 
only child of a true ſon of Neptune, was 
this morning run over by the careleſſneſs 
of a coachman, belonging to a rich na- 
bob ; and his daughter, a young lady, (I 
underſtand) about your age, was in the 
carriage at the time; and inſtead of ſhow - 
ing the leaſt compaſſion upon the occa- 
ſion, imperiouſly defired the fellow to 
drive on, without even offering the tri- 
bute of compaſſion, for the misfortune 
her ſervant had occaſioned. Miſs Lum- 
ley accidentally paſſed ſoon after the cir- 
cumſtance had happened, and with an 
impulſe of humanity, that did honor to 
her heart, gave the contents of her purſe. 

| to 
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to the honeſt ſailor, who was lamenting 
his inability to pay a nurſe; and promiſed 
regularly to give up her monthly allow- 
ance, until the unfortunate child was re- 
ſtored to health.” , 

Louiſa's confuſion during this recital, 
was too evident to eſcape obſervation, 
and had ſhe not at its cloſe, fortunately 
perceived the carriage, ſhe would, in all 
probability, have heard her own conduct 
as much condemned, as Miſs Lumley's 
had been applauded. Mortified and 
chagrined at the adventures of the day, 
. Louifa returned diſpirited to the caſtle, 
and was attoniſhel at perceiving all the 
ſervants employed in packing up the fur- 
niture in the different apartments. 

A gentleman who had reſided near Mr. 
Harrington in the Eaſt Indies, and whom 
he had chicaned out of part of his pro- 
perty, bad juſt returned from that - coun- 

try; and hearing of an eſtate to be ſold 
in Hampthure, had travelled poſt for the 
purpufte 
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purpoſe of infpdeding it. The name of 
Harrington was familiar to his mind, and 
a few inquiries convinced him it was the 
ſame who had ſo baſely injured him; and 
reſolving if poſſible to recover his proper- 
ty, he called at the caſtle to 5 his 
reſolution. 

Struck with the unexpected appear- 
ance of a man whom he knew he had ſo 
unjuſtly injured, Mr. Harington offered 
to compromiſe the affair by an immediate 
payment of ten thouſand guineas; and 
reſolving not to remain in a neighbour- 
hood where his character might be ex- 
poſed, pretended buſineſs of moment re- 
quired his preſence in London. 

The death of a child, or the deſtruction 
of a carriage, were not circumſtances 
likely to effect either the feelings or for- 
tune, of a man like Mr. Harrington; 
and he heard the account of both the 
one and the other, with total indifference, 


and abſolute inſenſibility. 


D The 
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The idea of a removal was delightful 
to Louiſa, who from her birth had paſſed 
eight months of the year in town, and 
who had always quitted it with viſible 
regret, when the period arrived for return- 
ing to their country reſidence. As it was 
impoſſible to quit the neighbourhood 
without taking leave of the ſurrounding 
families, Mrs. Harrington and Louiſa 
ſet out at an early hour on the follow ing 
morning, for the purpoſe of paying the 
accuſtomed civility. 
In a country village, the moſt trifling 
circumſtances ſoon become ſubjects of 
general converſation; and as Portſmouth 
was only a ſhort diſtance from their reſi- 
dence, the events of the preceding day 
afforded matter for diſcuſſion throughout 
the neighbourhood, | 
As Lady Eſdale was a perſon of the 
higheſt diſtinction in the place, Mrs. 
Harrington of courſe paid her the firſt 
viſit, and Louiſa could not help feeling 


an 


ng 
of 
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an evident degree of embarraſſment at tbe 
marked coldneſs of her Ladyſhip's ſaluta- 
tion, In a few moments after they had 
been ſeated, the yougeſt Miſs Eſdale en- 
tered the room, leading in a lively child, 

apparently about three years old ; whom 
Lady Belmont took apon her knee, and 
bezan carefling with the utmoſt fondneſs. 


„Charming little creature!“ exclaim- 


ed Mrs. Harrington, ** the lovely off- 
ſpring of your Ladyſhip's eden daugh- 
ter, I preſume?“ 
„No Ma'am,” replied her Ladyſhip, 
* it is the youngeſt child of my under 
gardener, who bas had the misfortune to 
looſe an excellent wife, and is left a 
widower with five other children. My 
daughter Fanny 1s extremely attached ta 
this little cherub, and has requeſted the 
{ole care of it. 
The care of a 3 s daughter ! 


is it pothible,” exclaimed Louiſa, * that 
Mis Fanny ſhould ſo completely degrade. 


D 2 herſelf 
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herſelf by ſuch | humiliating employ- 
ment? The child is certainly wel“ I- 
ing, but the moment it entered the room 
I thought there was ſomething vulgar in 
its appearance; and when J kiſſed it, I 
vow it ſmelt quite flrong of cabbage !” 
* And the child whom your father's 
coachman yeſterday ran over, Miſs Har- 
rington, I ſuppoſe,” ſaid Lady Eſdale, 
* ſmelt of tar, which prevented you frotn 
rendering it that aſſiſtance, a young lady 
leſs delicate in the /enſe of ſmelling, 
would from humanity have ſhewn it.” 
Diſconcerted -at the juſtice of this obs". 
ſervation, and unable to reply to the ſeve · 


_ : rity of the remark, the haughty Louiſa 


looked at her mother for relief, who ob- 
ſerving that they had many viſits to pay 
that morning, immediately aroſe to take 
her leave. | 

Upon Mr. Harrington's quitting Hamp- 
ſhire, he purchaſed a beautiful eſtate | 
within twenty miles of Bath , and inſtead 


of 
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of pailing the e winter in London, 


ſpent ſoine months of it in that attrac- 
tive city. \ 

Louiſa's fortune, combined to her 
charms, ſoon procured her a number of 
admirers, and before ſhe had entered her 
twentieth year, her father had received no 


leſs than four different offers of marriage, 


The accompliſhed and only ſon of the 
Earl of (, was at length the accepted 
lover; and Louiſa, who had never ſhewn 
a real regard for any human being, cer- 
tainly became attached to Lord Edwatd 
E a 

The immenſe fortune Mr. Harrington 
propoſed giving his daugliter, rendered 
tle Earl perfectly agreeable to the match, 
but anxious to ſee her before the affair 
was finally arranged, he determined upon 
paying Mr. Harrington a viſit. Great 
preparations were made for the reception 
of his noble gueſt, and the intended bride 
appeared with all the auxiliaries that dreſs 
8 could 
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eould give; but what muſt have been her 
embarraſſment and ſurpriſe, when in the 
perſon of her lover's father, ſhe beheld 
the benevolent rewarder of Miſs Lumley's 
tenderneſs. 

Though dreſs and years had improved 
her perſon, his Lordſhip inſtantly recol- Þ : 
lected their promiſcuous meeting, and | 
judging from her embarrafſment the agi- 
tation of her feelings, humanely reſolved 
not to augment it; but ordering his car- 
riage at an early hour next morning, left | 
the following letter in the care of her 
ſervant. 


To Miss HARRINGTON. 
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getting that he was not ſooner aware that 
Miſs Harrington, and the young lady 
who behaved with ſo much inhumanity at 
Portſmouth, is one and the ſame perſon. 
Any connection with a being, who could 
ſo far forget the feelings of humanity, 
err n and 
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and the duty of a fellow creature, muſt 


of courſe be declined by the Earl of 
'S 92 


Wounded pride, and diſappointed ten- 
derneſs deeply preyed upon Louiſa's feel - 


\ ings; and the heart which had been dead 


to the affliction of another, ſoon fell a 
prey to the variety of its own mortifica- 
tions; for the moment Lord Edward was 
made acquainted with the anecdote, he 


congratulated himſelf upon the fortu- 


nate eſcape; and anxious to ſee the amia- 


ble girl, who had given ſuch a ſpecimen 


of tenderneſs and humanity, obtained his 
father's permiſſion to viſit Portſmouth ; 


and captivated by the ſweetneſs of Miſs 


Lumley's manners, made her an imme- 
diate offer of his hand, under the ſanction 
of the Earl's approbation. 

This laſt and unexpected ſtroke of miſ- 
fortune, ſo completely agonized the 
wretched Louiſa's mind, that giving way 


to 


5 
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to a moſt violent dejection of ſpirits, ſhe 
fell into a rapid conſumption, and expired 
in the twenty-firſt year of her age, un- 
regretted by all except her parents. She 
was buried in the Abbey Church at Bath, 
and the following lines engraven on her 
monument: 


, 7 


Beauty, nor wit, nor ſenſe can fave, 
From death's imperial dart ; 

Tis virtue makes an early grave, 
Gives comfort to the heart ! 


Here pauſe awbileeunthinking youth, 
For here Louiſa lies: | 8 | 
Go--pratice aurtue— follow truth, 
Then hope to reach the ſkies ! 


Lovnsa HARRINGTON, Obt. Nov. 10, 17955 
| E. 21. 
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As Sir Charles and Lady Eflington 
were domeſtically employed in arranging 
ſome alterations, projected by the ſtew- 
ard, their thoughts and attention was di- 
verted from the taſk, by a hollow groan, 
which ſeemed to proceed from a perſon 
on the lawn, | e 

** Gracious powers,“ exclaimed her 
Ladyſhip, in a tone of pity and aſtoniſh- 
ment. ** what can it mean? ſome unfor- 
tunate being demands our ſuccour? fly 


Richard 
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| Richard, and call William to aſſiſt you.” 
The night was dark, windy, and tempeſ- 
tuous, and as the ſervants ran to fulfil the 


orders of their benevotent employer, the 
rain totally extinguiſhed their waving 
lights, and they were incapable of diſtin» 
guiſhing from whence the found proceed - 


ed. Whilſt the candles were re-lighting 


and placing in a lantern, the groan was 
repeated in a till fainter tone, and Lady 
Eſlington darted forward with a view of 
ruſhing to the ſpot, but was detained by 


the apprebenſions of an affectionate huſ- 
band, who knowing the exquiſite ſenfibi- 


lity of her feelings, requeſted her to wait 
until he had inveſtigated the extraordinary 


_ circumſtance, In a few moments he re- 


turned, and informed her that the unfor- 


tunate object, who had excited her com- 
paſſion, ſeemed too far exhauſted to de- 
rive benefit from it; but that he bad left 
her in the care of her woman and houſe» 


? 
4 


keeper, 
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ſurgeon of the neighbouring village. 

Lady Effington's benevolence was of an 
active kind, and ſhe never heard a tale of 
ſorrow without feeling a defire to leſſen or 
remove the cauſe: upon entering the 
apartment of the compaſſionate Mrs. 
Williams, ſhe beheld her chafing the 
temples of an apparently lifeleſs female, 
whilſt her own woman was endeavouring 
to force a few drops of cordial down her 
throat. Her dreſs though plain, was 
compoſed of good materials and ber hair 
which had been concealed by a ſimple 
cloſe cap, had broke ſrom its confinement 
and flowed in looſe treſſes on her ſhioul- 
ders. A ſenſe of feeling ſoon returned; 
violent agony immediately followed, and 
in leſs than an hour after her admittance 
into the holpitable manſion, the little 
heroine of the preſent tale, firſt drew its 
infant breath. The extreme debility to 
which its mother was reduced, prevented 


her 
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her from giving the flighteſt account of 
herſelf and family ;. and her death which 
happened a few hours after the infant's 
birth, involved its fate in total darkneſs; 
The pockets of the deceaſed were ſearch- 
ed in vain, for the only thing found in 
them was a blank cover of a letter, the 
ſuperſcription of which was half torn, 
but the name of Manley was entire, and 
the creſt which ſtill adhered to the paper, 
proved that the Teal had belonged to a 
Baronet. 

Sir Charles and Lady Eflin gton, nl 
completely happy in the ſociety of each 
other, had long and ardently wiſhed for 
an addition to it; and the idea that their 
immenſe property would deſcend to a diſ- 
tant and unworthy branch of the family, 
was a mortification to their generons 
minds. Their natural affection for chil- 
dren in general, and the pleaſure which. 
they both derived from their converſa- 
tion ; rendered their diſappointment the 

8 more 
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more ſevere, but the unexpected appear- 
ance of the little ſtranger, ſeemed as a 
recompence for paſt ſolicitude; and though 
it could not compenſate for the want of an 
heir to their eftate, it was capable of 
gratifying both tenderneſs ang humanity, 
and they mutually ne to nn it as 
thei own. 

The cover, which was found in 1 
hapleſs ſtranger's pocket, Lady Eſfington 
preſerved with the utmoſt care, conceĩv- 
ing the diſtant hope, that it might ſome- 


time lead to a diſcovery of the child's 


friends and relations. An advertiſement 
was inſerted, both in the London and 
country papers, deſcribing the ſituation 
in which its mother was found, and offer= 
ing a large reward to thoſe who could 
give any information reſpecting her. A 
poſtilion from Canterbury, immediately 
applied, and informed Sir Charles, as - 
he was returning with his chaife from 


over, he e a young woman, 


B __  Teated 
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ſeated on a bank, by the ſide of the road, 

apparently exhauſted from fatigue and 

want, that compatlion induced him to 
offer her a ſeat in his carriage, which ſhe 
at firſt declined, declaring her exiſtence 
| depended upon ſeeing a gentleman who 
was going to embark-in the Dover packet, 
but upon finding herſelf ſuddenly ſeized 
with violent pain, ſhe accepted the pro- 
Poſal, and juſt as the carriage reached the 
park gate, one of the wheels unfortunate» 
ly broke, and he was unable to carry her 
any farther.—Seeing a light at a ſmall 
diſtance, the unfortunate object of pity 
and compaſſion reſolved to attempt reach- 
ing the ſpot; and after her companion 
had ſeen her through the gate, he faſten- 
ed the wheel as well as he was able, and 
proceeded flowly on to Canterbury. 
The ingenuous manner in which the 
circumſtance was related, convinced Sir 
Charles of its authenticity ; and though 
it conveyed no ſatisfactory information, 

the 
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oad, the poſtilion received the Wee re · 
and W ward. 
to The helpleſs: Ktuation of the unfortu- 
1 ſhe nate little orphan, would have called 
ence forth compaſſion in breaſts much leſs 
who I feelingly alive to the ſenſation, than in 
ket, M thoſe of her beneyolent and humane pro- 
ized i teftors, who really felt for the lovely 
pro- child, all the tenderneſs of parents, and 
1 the MW the ſolicitude of friends; and the ſweet- 
1ate- MW neſs of temper, which ſhe even evinced, 
7 her during a ſtate of infancy, promiſed thein 
ſmall MW a pleaſing reward for all their care. 
"pity MM A few months after Emily's reception 
ach- at the hall, her generous protectreſs was 
mion I taken alarmingly ill, and it was ſome 
ſten- time before the phyſicians diſcovered that 
„and Sir Charles was likely to be bleſt with an 
heir to his eſtate, This event, ſo ardent- 
ly deſired, afforded the worthy Baronet 
the higheſt gratification; and to prevent 
the poſſibility of his fondneſs for his own 
{es en him from doing juſtice 
| E 2 to 
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» His. ar; opted one, he immediately veſted 
ten thouſand pounds in the hands of truſ- 
tego, to accumulate until the time ſhe 
completed her eighteenth year, when it 
was to be paid into her own hands. 
Ihe birth of an heireſs to ſuch immenſe 

property, was, as it might be ſuppoſed, 

. celebrated with joy, and whilſt Sir 

Cluharles prefled the little Matilda in his 

parents} arms, he likewiſe enfolded the 

blooming Emily, who by the deſire of 

Lady Etangton had. Juſt been carned 
into her apartment. 

Ie nurſe, who had brought up the 
little orphan, could not help drawing a 
compariſon between the beauty of the 
ebildren, and even Sir Charles, with all 

the fondneſs of a father, ſilently acknow- 
ledged Emily's ſuperiority. Matilda, = 

from her birth, was both fretful and un- b 
toward; and when the period arrived I |, 
that it was thought neceflary to deprive 
her of maternal nouriſhment, the vio» 0 

lence 
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legt of: her ſcreams exceeded. all de- 


ſcription, and both Sir Charles and we 


female attendants were up nine ſucceſſiye 
nights. | | 

This early; . Io 5 Violent 
ſpirit, gave her amiable parents the moſt 
ſerious concern, and though every pains 
were taken to check its growth, it gra- 
dually increaſed. and. ſtrengthened with 


ber years, and bad it not been for their 


watchful attention, ſhe. would ſoon have 
become a perfect t yrant. 
By he. contraſt between the tiſpoſition of 


the two little girls, made Matilda's im- 


perfections the more ſtriking: tor Emily 


was all ſweetneſs, gentleneſs, and con- 
deſcenfion, whilſt her companion was 
haughty, ſullen, and imperious. 


Though it, was the conſtant ſtudy, 


both of Sir Charles and Lady Eflington, 
to lay the foundation of an attachment 


between the two children, yet in ſpite 


of their endeavours, they had the morti- 


23 fication 
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Keatibn of obſerving' that Matilda had an 
| _ averſion to her adopted ſiſter, which all 
tteeir pains could neither fruſtrate or 
remove. Every mark of tenderneſs, 
which either of them diſplayed toward 
Emily, ſhe ſeemed to think an infringe- 
ment upon rights due only to herſelf; 
And every token of applauſe, which was 
beſtowed upon Her, appeared to cheriſh 
that envy which rankled in her boſom. 
Perceiving it was impoſſible to do away 
the good opinion her parents entertained 
of Emily's diſpoſition, ſhe was reſolved 
to deſtroy her credit with all their ac- 
quaintance; and whenever Sir Charles 
or Lady Effington had company, ſhe art- 
fully contrived, if any of them obſerved 
how pleaſant it muſt be to her to have 
ſuch a nice companion, to throw out ſome 
oblique hint againſt her; and concluded 
her ſpeech, by ſaying, ſhe could live in a 
deſuri with her beloved pdeents, and then 
He mould have the een of know* 


ing 


/ 
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ing ſhe poſſeſſed the firſt place in their 


_ afedftions, which now ſhe had the miſery 


of perceiving was occupied by another. 

This deceptious behaviour, in a, girl 
not quite twelve years of age, would have 
been a ſource of the moſt agoniz ing unea- 


ſmeſs to the amiable authors of her exiſt- 


ence, could they have been made acquaint- 
ed with it but fortunately for them, they 
were ſpared the mortifying intelligence ; 


and before her vicious propenſities were 


matured by years, they were tranſlated 


to a ſcene, where their ineſtimable virtues 
were crowned with immortality! 
On the day this unamiable girl entered 


into her thirteenth year, her attached 
parents teſtified their joy upon the occa- 


ſion, by a rural fete to all the ſurrounding 
peaſantry; and Sir Charles, delighted at 
the happineſs, of which he had been the 


inſpirer, remained a participater beyond 


the time pridence might have ſuggeſted. 
on evening was fine, but the dew ex- 


8 
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ceſſive, and the dampneſs of the lawn, 
on which the ruſtics danced, was ill cal- 
culated to agree with a conſtitution liable 
to cold. The next morning he felt the 
ill effects of it; but being previouſly en- 
gaged to attend a public meeting, he did 
not think it of ſufficient conſequence to 
ſend an excuſe, and he went in Wü e 
to her Ladyſhip's advice. 
The reſolution was in itſelf in judged 
and fatal, and the amiable. Sir Charles 
repented his folly ; for the fatigue of the 
buſineſs, and the badneſs of the wine, 
tended to increaſe an approaching fever, 
which before he was able to reach the hall 
had abſolutely got to an alarming height. 
Phyſicians and apothecaries preſcribed in 
vain, the diſeaſe baffled all their ſkill ; and 
on the third day from that on which he 
was ſeized, the virulent diſeaſe terminated 
his life. 
Lady EGngton, who —_—_— to all the 
lien of her friends, and advice of 
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the phy ficians, had never « avi the bed- 
fide, ſoon felt the effects of her care and 
tenderneſs; for the diſorder proved of that 
malignant kind, that it was ſcarcely to be 
expected that ſhe could eſcape it. Her 
conſtitution, naturally ſtronger than Sir 
Charles's, enabled her longer to contend 
with the violence of the diſeaſe, but at 
length, exhauſted by its power, ſhe 
fell an early victim to cojugal affec- 
tion. | 

Upon the firſt appearance of this dread- 
ful diſorder, both Matilda and Emily were 
removed from the hall; the former of 
whom quitted it with the moſt apparent 
coldneſs, whilſt the latter was abſolutely 


forced into the carriage. 


Let me but ſtay, deareſt Richard: '} 
ſhe cried to the poor old ſteward, who 
had firſt diſcovered her unfortunate 
mother, ** let me but watch at the door 
of the apartment, and indeed I will never 
attempt to euter it; indeed, I cannot bear 

a to 
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to leave my dear mamma! Oh, how “ 
cruel you are to force me from her! gl 
- *© Compoſe your ſpirits, my dearsfi 

Emily,“ faid Mrs. Manſel, taking her a 
tenderly by the hand as poor Richard, with 
ſtreaming eyes, lifted her into the carriage, 
« for this immoderate grief muſt be offen- 

ſive inthe eyes of heaven; we are,” canti- 

nued ſhe, ** ſept into the world to bear, 

and feel misfortune, and tis a duty to 
ſuſtain it calmly — Sir Charles, I traſt m y 
love, will ſoon recover; but ſhould he 

Hot, the change to him would be moſt 
_ glorious—for ſuch tranſcendant virtue 
muſt be happy.“ 

At the cloſe of this ſpeech, Matilda 
either was, or appeayed affected, and 
hiding her eyes with her handkerchief, 
ſaid, in a tremulous tone of voice, fl 
fancy Ma'am, Emily imagines you might 
doubt her fondneſs for my beloved father, 
if ſhecould bear his illneſs with compo- 
ſure; without reflecting, that true inward 


grief, 


* 
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grief, ee to > ant? the anguiſh | 


of its feelings.” 

A gentle reproof from Mrs. Manſel, 
for the illiberality of the obſeryation, 
prevented Matilda proceeding, and they | 
reached the ſpot of their future reſidence 
without any , converſation taking place 
during the ride. I ſhall paſs over in 
filence, the exceſs of Emily's affliction, 
and the anguiſh of her feelings, upon 
being made acquainted with the ſevere 


misfortune ſhe had ſuſtained : and merely 


inform my youthful readers, that both 
the young ladies were left under the care 


of Mr. Manſel ; who, a few months after 


the death of his amiable friend, placed 
them at a celebrated ſchool in Queen's- 
Square. 

The WEE of poſſeſſing an im- 
menſe fortune, gave an air of importance 
to the imperious Matilda, extremely un- 
favourable to a fir/t impreſſion; and the 


tion which was paid to the unaſuming 
| gentleneſs 
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ene of hes lend, at once provoked 
and mortified her feelings. A few days 
obſervation upon the different characters, 

convinced her, that a lo origin, was ge- 
nerally conſidered as an indeliable mark 
of diſgrace, which was niether to be ef- 
| faced by merit, or eradicated by virtue; 

and that they carefully avoided any degree 
of intimacy with thoſe who could not 


boaſt of any fitled friends. This know- 


| ledge, at once gratified her pride, and 
increaſed her ſpleen ; and ſhe reſolved to 


mortify the unafſuming Emily, by a full 


diſcloſure of the circumſtances which had 
attended her birth ; and not ſatisfied with 
degrading her in the opinion of her com- 
panions, ſhe repreſented her, as a girl 
who had artfully deprived her of the af- 
fection of her parents: who, to prove 


their fondneſs, had bequeathed her a for. 


tune, which of right * wholly to 
herſelf. _ 
"Tis falſe, unjuſt, and ave robin 


12 tation, 


* 
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lilo ſoon produced the expected conſe- 
quence; and the unfortunate object of her 
envy and reſentment felt the immediate 
effect of her illiberal conduct. The girls, 
inſtead of courting her ſociety, univer= 
fally refolved to avoid and ſhun it; and 
when ſhe lamented the change in their 
behaviour, to the being who had occa- 
fioned it, ſhe inſultingly laughed at the 
refinement of her feelings. 

« You are not to ſuppoſe,” ſhe would 
exultingly ſay, ** Miſs Emily, (for ſhe 
would no longer uſe the epithet of fiſter) 
that your pretended appearance of affected 
ſweetneſs will impoſe upon all the young 
ladies in this ſchool, though you were 
artful enough to impoſe upon Sir Charles 
and Lady Effington; and induced them 
to beſtow a fortune upon you, rome nk in 
Juſtice ought to have been mine.” 
Oh, Matilda,” faid the agitated 
Emily, how have I deſerved this treat- 


ment from you?—Tell me, I beſeech 


Wo Jou, 
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you, what I have done to excite your 


anger, and let me have the ſatisfaction of 
making ſome atonement for it.—Accuſ- 
tomed from my birth, to kindneſs and 
affection from the dear, dear, authors of 
your exiſtence, I cannot, indeed L cannot 
bear this ſad reverſe. | 
Many people have been accuſtomed 
to what they have no right to claim,” 
replied the unfeeling girl, “and you 
were exactly in the ſame predicament ;— 
but as to your making any atonement, 
for having excited my anger, that is im- 


poſlible, unleſs you would pleaſe to reſtore 


me back my fortune.” 

* That I will do with joy,“ e 
the inſulted Emily, rather than bear ſuch 
painful obligation from ſtrangers would 
I beg relief and ſuccour!“ ſo ſaying, ſhe 
burſtintoanagony of tears, and immediate- 
ly retired toher own apartment. Without 
one being either intereſted in her afflic- 
tion, or ſolicitous for her happineſs, the 

unfortunate 
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unfortunate Emily remained the firſt half 
year at ſchool, mortified by the coldneſs 
with which ſhe was treated by her aſſo- 
ciates in general, and diſtreſſed by the 
cruelty and baughtineſs of Matilda. 
The ſummer vacation at length arrived, 
and Mrs, Manſel's carriage, accompa- 
ned by her own woman, was ſent to con- 
vey the young ladies into the country. 
Mrs. Dawſon, (which was the name of 
this favourite dependant) had raiſed her- 
ſelf from the degrading fituation of.under 
houſe maid, to the elevated poſt of lady's 
attendant, by the moſt cringing ſervility 
and deceptive artifice ; and was ſo com- 
pletely in the good graces of her miſtreſs, 
that ſhe had the entire direction of the 
whole family. 

Matilda, who during her' PIN viſits 
to Mrs. Manſel, had obſerved the undue 
influence this woman had obtained, ſaga- 
ciouſly thought, that as Manſel Lodge 
was to be her future reſidence, it would 

\ 172 be 
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be greatly to her intereſt to obtain the 
favor of its direcireſs: and therefore, 
inſtead of adopting that haughty mode of 1 
conduct, which ſhe had always practiſed 
in her father's houſe, ſhe diſguiſed her 
real diſpoſition under an appearance of 
affability, and received Mrs. Dawſon 
with all the warmth of friendſhip and 
attachment; whilſt Emily, who had often 
deen diſpuſted with her eaſe and familia< 
rity, merely treated her with diſtant ci- 
vility. | 

This contraſt | in the. two young ladies; 
could not fail making an impreſſion on 
the mind of the being, to whom it was 
ſhown ;- and reſolving to be revenged, for 
the indignity ſhe had received, ſhe repre- 
ſented Emily to the lady of her guardian, 
as an inſolent deſigning dangerous girl, 
who ſhe ought not to ſuffer to come 
within her houſe ; whilſt ſhe depictured 
Matilda, as DEE all her tender- 1 
neſs. e | 1 

| | © repreſentation 6 
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A repreſentation, ſo very prejudicial, 
could not fail making an impreſſion upon 
a naturally weak mind; and the perſe- 
cuted Emily, was treated with as much 
coldneſs at the Lodge, as ſne had been 
in the habit of receiving at Queen's» 


Square. Matilda, delighted at the beha- 
viour of Mrs. Manſel, reſolved to pre- 


vent the poſſibility of a change; and by 


the moſt unjuſt and illiberal deſcription 
of her character, increaſed ' the; prejudice | 
Dawſon had inſpired, until Mrs. Manſel 


infiſied upon ber removal "ous the 


Lodge. 


Mr. Manfel, more juſt 1 in hin opinion, 


reſolved not to be biaſſed by a falſe ſtate- 


ment; but, ſending for the object of his 


wite's averſion, candidly told the things 


that were alledged againſt her. | 

Shocked at the invention, and diſtreſs'd 
at the falſehood, the agitated Emily was 
unable to confute it ; but dropping on her 


knees, by an involuntary impulſe, ſhe be- 


E 3 | ſought 
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ſought her guardian to ſend her from his 
houſe. 

Les, my dear Emily,” ſaid the 5 
mane Mr. Manſel, I ſhall certainly 
ſeparate you from a girl, who has fo 
wantonly inſulted you; but I have not 
yet determined under whoſe care to place 
you ; for as your fortune is affluent, 
Four education muſt be conſiſtent with it, 
and two or three years muſt yet be de- 
voted to the improvement of your mind, 
Oh, Sir,” replied the agitated Emily, 
* I conjure you, to let me return my for- 
tune to Miſs Eflington, for I cannot bear 
to be accu ſed of robbing her of that, 
which __ tells me ought to have been 
her wins” {1}: -' 

RnRebbing her,“ exclaimed Mr. Man- 
el, © the fortune was your's, before the 
inhuman girl was born; and veſted in 
the hands of Mr. Benſon and myſelf, to 
ſupport you in the rank to which Sir 
Charles e to raiſe es and let 


child's involved in doubt?“ 


Manſel, my valued friend, ſuppoſed the 
title, and eſtates were wholly unconnect - 
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me tell you Emily, I would not give her 
the ſum which you are poſſeſſed of, in 
exchange for the fortune ſhe i 2 muſt 
be her's.” | 

Imagines muſt be her's,”” replied the 


aſtoniſhed girl, - ** ſurely, dear Sir, my 
ever loved protector could not ſecure the 


fortune of an orphan, and leave his only 
From 
ſome miſconceived idea, continued Mr. 


ed; but the preſent paſſeſſor of the for- 
mer, has laid claim to both, and I, as 


repreſentative of the heireſs am buſily 


employed, in W p her W to the 
conteſted claim.“ 


The ms was here interrupted, 


by the entrance of Mrs. Dawſon, who 
with all the conſequential airs of a perſon 
in power, informed 'Emily that her 
miſtreſs had driven Miſs Eſſington to 
Lady Danby's, and did not intend re- 
turning 
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turning until evening. This was a new, 
and unexpected mortification; for though 
Mrs. Manſel had treated her with coldneſs. 
and  negle&t, ſne had carefully avoided 
any pointed rudeneſs; and in the ſtrong- 
_ eſt terms, ſhe beſought her guardian to re- 
move her from a ſcene were her preſenee 
was offenſive. fr) | 
Mr. Manſel had an [engagement for 
dinner; and conciuding Dawſon would 
take care of his gueſt, he gave no orders 
-for its preparation, but took leave of the 
diſconſolate Emily, promiſing to endea- 
vour to eſtabliſh her in comfort. The 
uſual hour of dining ſoon arrived, but 
not the ſlighteſt preparation could Emily 
perceive ; and after waiting near two 
hours beyond it, ſhe put on her hat and 
walked into the garden „the evening was 
fine, and the air reviving, and enchanted 
with the beauty of the ſurrounding proſ- 
pects ſhe extend her walk to the end of the 
ſhrubbery, The walk terminated by a 
gate, 


— 
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gate, which opened into the road: and as 
ſhe was attentively gazing at the view be- 
yond it, ſhe perceived Mrs. Manſel's 
horſes dragging the phaeton down the hill, 
with a degree of violence which threat- 
ened its deſtruction. . 
Reſentment and anger immediately 
yaniſhed, and wholly regardleſs of her wn 
ſafety, the inſtantly ſprang over the gate, 
and ſnatching up a tick, which providen- 
tially lay in her way, ſhe preſented her- 
ſelf m front of the unſubdued animals : 
who checked in their progreſs, by the 
fight of her weapon, inſtantly made a 
full ſtop, when the ſervant who was fol- 
lowmg caught the reins, 
„Thank God you are ſafe !” 
ed the affectionate girl, burſting _ into a 
violent flood of tears; Oh! my Ma- 
tilda, you know not what I have ſuf- 
fered,” | 
The ae of having eſcaped from 


exclaim- 


ſuch apparent danger, united to the agita- 


tion 
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tion of poor Emily's ſpirits, induced Ma- 
tilda to forego her natural haughtineſs; 
and taking her by the hand, with an ap- 
pearance of kindneſs, ſaid “ indeed, 
Emily, I believe you have ſaved my 
life ; for if the horſes had attempted to 
turn the corner, in all probability, I 
ſhould have . daſhed to 2870 —__ 
the precipice.“ 

God knows,“ replied the amiable 
girl, “ I would have loſt my own, to 
ſave it; for indeed, indeed Matilda, in 
ſpite of all unkindneſs, I love you better 
than myſelf.” 

© **Anddoyouſuppoſe,” ſaid the ungrate- 
ful Matilda, that you are likely to win 
my regard, by accuſing me of unkindneſs? 
You ſeem to think, Miſs Emily, that this 
heroic proof of diſintereſted affection, 
gives you a licence to condemn my con- 
duct.” By this time, Lady Danby and 
Mrs. Manſel had reached the carriage; 


| the former of whom, congratulated Ma- 
tilda, 
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tilda, upon having ſo courageous a friend; 


though the latter paid her not the leaſt 
attention: but began cenſuring the groom 


for not having properly ſecured the reins, 


whilſt Miſs Efſington was getting into the 


phaeton. 


The alarm Emily had 48 and 


mortification ſhe had endured, rendered 


her totally unfit to mix in the ſociety: 


and wiſhing Mrs. Manſel and her gueſt 
a good evening, ſhe retired to her apart- 
ment, requeſting the ſervant to bring her 


a cruſt of bread ; but ſoon after, received 


a ſummons to attend her guardian, | 
Obſerving the agitated ſtate of her 
ſpirits, with much folicitude he enquired 


the cauſe; but the generous minded 


girl, inſtead of complaining of Dawſon's 
inattention, or Miſs Eſſington's unkind- 
neſs, merely attributed her affliction to 


the alarm ſhe had experienced, and then 


tequeſted to know his pleaſure. 


Mr. Manſel briefly informed her, that 


he 
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he was going to place EL 45 WE the pro- 
tection of a clergyman's widow ; where 


ſhe would be treated with the utmoſt 


kindneſs, and have the opportunity of 
being inſtructed by the moſt able maſ- 
ters ; and added, that as her preſent ſitua- 
tion was not entirely comfortable, he in- 
tended conveying her to Mrs. Daven- 
port's on the following morning. 
This welcome intelligence raiſed her 
drooping ſpirits, and though ſhe could 
not help experiencing a degree of regret 


at being ſeparated from the unworthy girl, 


to whom ſhe had ever been attached ; yet 
the proſpect of eſcaping from ſuch pointed 
. rudeneſs, at once pleaſed and gratified her 
feelings. _ 


The Dh” her face, the elegance 


of her perſon, and above all, the uncom- 
mon ſweetneſs of her manners, could 
not fail prepoſſeſſing Mrs. Davenport in her 
favor; and the amiable girl, was ſo de- 
lighted with her reception, that ſhe could 


not 


. 
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not avoid expreſſing her gratitude to her 
guardian, even in the * of her new 
protectreſs. 

Months, and years, rolled rapidly 


away; for poſſeſſing the maternal affec- 


tion of her amiable inſtructreſs, and the 


ſiſterly regard of her two daughters, the 


now happy Emily, totally forgot her 


former diſtreſſes and mortifications. 
Upon quitting Manſel Lodge, the had 


written a polite letter to its miſtreſs, and 
an affectionate one to her gueſt; neither 


of which, had been honored with the 


{lighteſt notice; and the mortification ſhe 
endured at theſe repeated proofs of con- 
tempt, tended to deſtroy an affection 
ſhe had long encouraged. 

The period when the truſtees were to 


pay the fortune, now approached, and ſhe 
had for ſome days anxiouſly expected her 


guardian, when ſhe perceived his ſervant 
ting at the gate, and take the following 
letter from his pocket : 

G *© MY 
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M DEAR EMILY, 


% The unpleaſant buſineſs, which has 
ſo many years occupied my mind, has 
at length finally cloſed ; and by the de- 
cifion of a court of judicatare, the un- 
fortunate daughter of my ever-valued 
friend, is deprived of the inheritance her 
father left; as it has been diſcovered, that 


the eſtate and title both deſcend to the 


ſame perſon. 
© This ſevere and unexpected ſtroke of 
fortune, Matilda's diſpoſition is ill calcu- 


lated to ſuſtain ; and the imperious man- 


ner, in which ſhe has uniformly con- 


ducted herſelf, has been the means of 


creating her ſo many enemies, that I fear 


ſhe will find few people inclined even to 


| beſtow their ſympathy. Regard and 


eſteem for her excellent parents, induces 
me to offer her an aſylum in my family; 
and I ſhall think it a duty incumbent on 
me, to prevent her, as much as poffible, 


* 
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— | 
from feeling the weight of this ſevere ca- 
lamity. 


13 Benſon and myſelf purpoſe cal- 


ling next Saturday, to relinquiſh the 
truſt which has been repoſed in us; but 


at the ſame time, not only to offer you 
our advice, my dear girl, with regard to 


the diſpoſal of your fortune, but to affure 


you, that our regard and eſteem will at- 
tend you through life, and that we ſhall 
rejoice in being able to prove the Ann 
of our friendſhip. | 

The original ſum of ten thouſand 


pounds, which was paid into our hands, 


during your infancy, you will now find 
nearly. double; and when this ſum is 
combined with as many vittues,” as a 
girl can poſſeſs, I think my Emily would 


be no deſpicable alliance, even for the 


firſt man in England; and by ſaying 


this, I prove, that I know you are not 


addicted to that faſhionable folly va- 
nity,” : 
G 2 Offer 
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1 © Offer my beſt compliments to the 
worthy Mrs. Davenport, and afſure your 
ſelf, my dear Emily, that 
J am your attached friend, 

* HENRY MANSEL..“ 


Had Emily been made acquainted with 
the total wreck of her own fortune, the 
| ſhock ſhe received could not haye been 
more violent. That the daughter of the 
man to whom ſhe owed her affluence, 
ſhould be reduced to receive a ſupport 
from friendſhip, was at once mortifying 
and diſtrefling to her feelings; but when 
ſhe reflected, that it was in her power to 
prevent this mortifying degradation, and 
of proving herſelf worthy the benevo- 
lence which had been beſtowed, her 
boſom thrilled with a ſenſation of de- 
light; and whilſt her eyes overflow ed 
with tenderneſs and regret, ſhe haſtily 
wrote the following letter: — 

* uy 
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_—  —————— 
the TM MY DEAR sIR, - Wb 7 
our © The mixed ſenſation of happineſs p 

and regret, which at this moment vecu-. 
1 pies my mind, will ſcarcely permit me to 


guide my pen. How does my heart 
commiſſerate the ſituation, to which the 
child of my beloved patrons is reduced; 
but how does it expand, at the de- 
lightful proſpect of reſtoring to her a 
complete independance ! 
_ © Your letter tells me, my dear gr. 
that the original ſum, Sir Charles placed 
in your hands, has, from accumulated 
intereſt, almoſt doubled, and that I am 
ſoon to be put in the poſſeſlion of near 
twenty thouſand pounds but can 1, in 
Juſtice, receive a property, which now of 
right muſt belong to another? No, my 
dear fir, my heart ſhrinks from ſuch an 
act of injuſtice, and I refign all my pre- 
tenſions in favor of Miſs Eſſington. The 
pains which have been taken to render me 
accompliſhed, will now prove the means 
42 623 of 
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of inſuring me an eligible eſtabliſhment ; 
and the conſciouſneſs of having acted 


with rectitude and propriety? will enable 


me to earn my ſubſiſtence with cheerful 


neſs. 


e doubt not, my dear kr, but amongſt 


the number of your friends, you will ſoon 
hear of an eligible ſituation : and that in 
a ſhort time, I ſhall have the ſatisfaction 


of being eſtabliſhed m ſome reſpectable 


family, as private governeſs ; and I have 
only to entreat, that you will immedi- 
ately inform Miſs Eſſington, that in 
, conſequence of ſome defect in the draws 
ing up of the deed, the fortune which 
Sir Charles left me belongs to her; and 
that as ſhe has been deprived of ber own 


inheritance, you conſider the © 


very fortunate. 


This ſlight deviation from truth, I 
hope you will not think wholly unpar- 


donable; for I am convinced, that the 
mortiſication ſhe would. feel, at the idea 
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of receiving an obligation at my hands, 


would abſolutely prevent her from ac- 


cepting it. 

The fervant is F to receive 
my anſwer, and I bave only time, my 
dear far, to aſſure you, that 9 

J am. your grateful, 
46 And obedient ſervant, 
„ EMILY.” 


Completely gratified with this act of 
juſtice, the amiable girl returned to her 
friends: and feeing the newſpaper lying 
upon the table, her attention was arreſted 


by the following advertiſement ; 


If any intelligence can be given of 
the daughter of Mr, Collins, a ſmall far- 
mer near Exeter, who about nineteen 
years ago, was ſuppoſed to have followed 
a gentleman of the name of Manley to 


the Eaſt Indies; ſo that herſelf, or the 


child of which ſhe was then near lying. 


i, can * identified, a reward of five 
hundred 


* 
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C——— — —— yg 
hundred guineas will be immediately paid, 
by applying to H. Roſe, Eſq. Temple.” 
The paper inſtantly fell from her 
trembling hands, which ſhe claſped in an 
agony of fervour and devotion, exclaim- 
ing, my God, I thank thee for this un- 
expected bleſſing. Mrs. Davenport in- 
ſtantly ſnatched up the paper, and con- 
firmed in the idea, that Emily was the 
object of inquiry, ſent immediately for a 
poſt chaiſe, and accompanied her to 

town. 0 . e 
The carriage was ordered to Mr, | 
' | Roſe's apartments; and as he happened 
| fortunately to be in them, they were 
immediately uſhered up ſtairs. Two 
gentlemen were employed in looking 
over papers, the elder of whom appeared 
ſo intent upon the office, that he did not 
appear to obſerve them enter; but turn- 
ing round when his friend addreſſed them 
——he ſtarted from his ſeat with a motion 
of phrenzy, exclaiming, * my Fanny ! 
my 


hand Wed 1% © tuff woe oj, owed Pith 
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my loſt, my loved, my injured Fanny |— 
then attempting to catch her in his arms 
—he ſtood petrified with aſtoniſhment at 
Mrs. Davenport's repulfive inference; 


who coldly aſſured him the young lady's 


name was Emily, and that he had never 


ſeen her before, 

„Alas! too well I know it,“ conti- 
nued he, gazing at her with a more ſcru- 
tinizing glance, but for Ged's fake, 
tell me Madam, what brought you here? 
—have you read an advertiſement in the 
papers? 

„es, yes!“ exclaimed the agitated 
girl, unable to- ſuitain the torture of ſuſ- | 
penſe. Then,“ cried the enraptured 
father, claſping her with fondneſs to his 


boſom, ** T1 have found my child, yes, 


I have found the image of my Fanny; but 
ah!“ continued he, ſoftning his voie 
and burſting into tears, her dearer ſelf, 
I fear, is loſt for ever.” The agitated 


Emily was unable to reply ; but Mrs. 


Davey port 


, 
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Davenport confirmed the melancholy 
doubts, and the repentant huſband's grief, 
for ſome moments ſeemed to have ab- 
ſorbed his faculties; at length recover- 
ing his compoſure, he deſired Mr. Roſe's 
ſervant to call his carriage, and the party 
were driven to an elegant houſe, in one 
of the moſt faſhionable ſquares at the Weſt 
end of the town. 
Sir William's joy at having found a 
daughter, could not compenfate for the 
loſs of a lovely wite, whom he had mar- 
Tied without his father's conſent, about 
eight months before he was ordered to 
India; and like many diffipated young 
men of the age, ſoon repented the ſtep 
be had taken. Apprehenfive of exaſpe- 
rating the old Baronet, the ill-fated girl 


never avowed her marriage; and when 


ſhe heard her huſband was going to India, 
ſhe ſet out on foot from her father's houſe, 
with a view of reaching Dover were 
bis regiment was —— but was pre- 

ö vented 


ve 


to the poſſeſſion, both of rank and fortune, 


tions to the Fun and the higheit en- 
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vented by the fatal calamity, which has 
been before' ſtated. | 

A few years after Mr. Manley's. arri- 
ral in India, he was informed both of the 
death of his father and his elder brother ; 
but the thought of being compelled to 
own a low born wife, induced him to re- 
main in that country. At length, a ſevere 
and dangerous illneſs, was the means of 
pointing out the injuſtice of his conduct, | 
and he reſolved, the moment he recovered, 5 1 
to endeavour to make ſome compenſation 
for his neglect, by devoting the reſt of his 140 
days to her happineſs.— This intention 7 
was fruſtrated by providence ; but the po! i 
pledge of her affection ſtill remained, 
and he had ſtill the power of ſubſtituting 
parental tenderneſs for conjugal love. 

Mrs. Davenport's joy at ſeeing her 
beloved pupil thus unexpectedly reſtored 


was evinced by the warmeſt congratula- 


comiumy 
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comiums upon the daughter: and the 
delighted Sir William abſolutely ſhed 
tears of joy when made acquainted' with 
the difintereſled condud of his amiable 
child. 

Mr. Manſel, unconſcious of the altera- 
tion which had taken place in his ward's 
» ſituation, and charmed with the proof of 
gratitude to the memory of her benefactor, 

' ſet out immediately for Mrs. Davenport's 
refidence, for the purpoſe of diſſuading 
Emily, from what he termed a romantic 
excels of friendſhip ; and adviſing her to 
divide .her fortune with, inſtead of re- 
linquiſhing it up to Miſs Eſſington: and 
arrived there, juſt as Sir William's car- 
riage ſtopped at the door, for the pur- 
pole of conveying the two Miſs Daven- 
ports to their expecting and fortunate 
friend. : 
The acquiſition of birth, and the pof- 
ſeſſion of fortune, afforded no other ſatiſ- 
taction to-the liberal minded Emily, than 
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as it allowed her the means of patronizing 
merit and rewarding virtue; and the 
grateful ſenfe ſhe entertained of Sir Charles 
and Lady Eflington's kindnels, abſorbed 


the recollection of their daughter' s gruel- 


ty, and ſhe. uniformly paid her the moſt 


friendly and delicate attentions. 

About a twelvemonth after Sir“ Wil- 
liam's arrival in England, he had the hap- 
pineſs of ſeeing his amiable dab hter 


united to a character no leſs exalte than 


her own; and if ever being enjoyed un- 
interrupted felicity for a long ſucceſſion 
of vears, it was the generous; hergane of 
this little tale; who after a life ſpent in 
the practice of every moral and religious 


virtue, expired in the fifty ninth year of 
her age, leaying a numerous and charm- 


ing family to deplore her loſs and imitate 
her life. She was interred in the family 
mauſoleum, with the following inſcrip- 


tion engraven on her tomb: 
. 1 The 
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The prince and peaſant, here combine, 
Here, all deſtinctious cloſe ; 
Save thoſe—which from rue merit ſhine, 
Or what from wirtue flows, 


Ves, in the regions of che bleſt, 
Shall virtues children keep 
A place where every care ſhall reſt, 
And every ſorrow ſleep. 


And there exalted on a throne, 
Will Littleton appear ; | 
For every virtue was her own, 
| "That could adorn this ſphere. 


EmiLY LiTTLETON, Obt, Sep. 17. 1796. 
LES. | . 58. e 
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Ar the extremity of a villa; 1n one 
of the moſt cultivated ſpotsof Norfolk, re- 


mained part of an ancient gothic ſtructure, | 
which retained the appearance of former y 


magnificence, in ſpite of the injuries of 
time, and the marks of negle& : for as 


it was merely the abode of induſtry, it 


was not to be ſuppoſed that any large f ſum 
could be laid out upon it, either to ſave it 


from ruin, or embelliſh it with taſte.” 


The honeſt farmer to whom it p 


1 | longed 
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longed, had about twelve years of its 
leaſe to run, when the little heroine of the 


following memoirs made her appearance 


on this ſcene of action, as an additional 
ſtimulative to her delighted parents to per- 
ſevere in that uninterrupted courſe of do- 
meſtic harmony, which bad rendered the 
preceding years of their life undiſturbed 
by ill humour, and rden by dif- 


content. 


F ortunately, for this 1 worthy 


pair, they reſided at too great a diſtance 
from the metropolis, for the miſtaken 
opinions which prevail within its vicinity, 
to extend as far as their primitive habita- 
tion; and they would ſooner have 
thought of inſtructing their daughter in 
the rudiments of agriculture, and ſent her 
daily to direct the plough, than they 
would have had an idea of her being 
taught to play upon the piano, or to 
dance cotillions. 
Mrs. Bowman was, perhaps, one of the 
* Ke moſt 
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moſt economical, as well as the moſt 


deſerving of women: but her economy 
was the effe& of prudence, not the re- 
ſult of ſelfiſhneſs ; for her benevolence 
could only be equalled by her humanity, 
and the unfortunate and afflited were 
more certain of finding relief from Bow- 
man farm, than they were from Billing- 
ton caſtle; though the latter belonged to 
an affluent peer, and the former to a man, 
but little elevated, above a peaſant. 3 

Though Mrs. Bowman had been mar- 
ried near four years before the birth of her 
firſt child, yet after that event, ſhe an- 


nually found herſelf in a ſituation to in- 


creaſe her family; and her delighted 
huſband felt as much joy upon each oc- 
caſion, as if he had an eſtate to beſtow 
yon them all. „God, he would ſay, 

* never ſends mouths, without the mean. 
of procuring food to feed them; and 


labour's the ſupport both of health and 
cheerfulneſs.” : 22 
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As ſoon as the little Sally was capable 
of going alone, her mother bought her a 
ſtraw baſket, for the purpoſe of affiſting 
her in feeding the poultry, and thus 
early taught the neceſſity of being uſeful, 
ſhe ſoon thought it a diſgrace to be unem- 
ployed; and before ſhe completed hex 
fifth year, ſhe bad knit a pair of ſtock- 
bo for each of her younger ſiſters. 


The ſweetneſs of her temper, and the 


e of her manners, inſured her 
the affection of all her juvenile compa- 
nions; and thoſe ſports, in which Sally 
was not a partaker, generally ended in 
_ quarrels or diſcontent.” One evening, as 
the little party had aſſembled on the green, 
for the purpoſe of enjoying the game of 
thread my needle, Sally's ſpeed was ſud- 
denly arreſted by the pert tone of a girl 
older than herſelf, who, in ſpite of the 
remonſtrance of one of her companions, 
declared ſhe would not fir, as long as ſhe 
un ſee to play. 
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mmmmmmmmgmmm__________——_ 
Where do you want her to go, Peggy 
Collins?“ ſaid Sally. To her mos» 
ther,“ replied the child, who is fick 
in bed, and has ſent for her three times to 
make her ſome tea, as ſhe has not had 
one drop of any thing ſince her breakfaſt 


tbis morning. 


« Leave her fick 2 to play at 
thread my needle!“ exclaimed Sally, in 
a voice of pity and aſtoniſnment, whilſt 
the ſudden glow. that ſuffuſed her cheek, 
proved her reſentment at ſuch a mode of 
condug. ** Polly Webſter, continued 
ſhe, calling to the girl, “if you do not 
go home directiy, 1 will never play with 
you again as long as I live.“ 

Then you play without me, ſaid th 
unfeeling girl, for I tell you, I will not 
{tir from the green, as long as I can ſee 
to run round it.“ To this undutiful de- 
termination, Sally made not the leaſt re- 
ply ; but looſing her hands from the hold 
of her companion's, ſhe immediately ran 

| | 4) 
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to the fick woman's door, and liftingup the 
latch, with the greateſt precaution, ſoft] 7 
aſcended the broken ſtairs. | 

“Oh, Polly,” ſaid atremulous voice, as 
ſhe approached the humble pallet, how 
could you leave mein this wretched ſtate, 
my mouk is abſolutely parched with 
thirſt, and you have been gone ever w 
one o'clock to fetch an ounce of tea. 

t is not Pal! ly, Mrs. Webſter, re- 
plied the amiable child, but I can 4 
any thing for you juſt as well; and I 
will run to my mother's, and fetch you 
a little tea; I am ſure Polly did not 
know how 311 you were—or ſhe could 
never have left you in ſuch a ſhocking 
ſtate. 

Heaven reward you, my dear child,“ 
ſaid the exhauſted ſufferèer, but I am 
aſhamed of giving ſo much trouble.“ — 
„No trouble in the world, continued 
Sally, putting a match under a piece of 
_ turf, and Ae it with all her ſtrength, 
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to ſupply the place of bellows; then 
hanging the tea kettle on a hook, ſhe 
quitted the room, promiſing to be back 
in a moment. 


*© Oh, mother,” ſaid the ment der 10 


Sally, (ſeeing her parent at a little diſ- 
tance) do run to poor Mrs. Webfter, 
for I do believe ſhe is almoſt dying; and 
pray give me the key of the cloſet in the 
parlour, that I may take her a little of 
your beſt green tea, for ſhe has not had a 
ſingle drop of ay thing fince her break- 
faſt this morning. 


Mrs. Bowman's bait was perfect - 
ly in uniſon with her daughter's ſympa- 


thy; and taking the requeſted key from 
her pocket, ſhe walked nimbly acroſs the 
green; and ſeeing Polly, ſtill at play 
with her companions, ſternly demanded, 


*why ſhe had left her mother?” and 


taking her forcibly by the hand, led her 
reluctantly towards the cottage. 


* You are very good, Mrs. — 
ald 
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ſaid the poor creature, attempting to raiſe 
herſelf upright in the bed, to come to 
ſuch a miſerable wretch as I am; but J 
might have lain and died, for what that 
undutiful girl of mine cares land God 
knows, if it ſhould be his will to take me, 
that I really die of a broken heart ; for 
no one can think the grief ſhe coſts me, 
or believe that ſhe could treat mè with ſo 
much cruelty.” 

She will be ante for it, in this 
world, as well as the next ;” replied the 
benevolent Mrs. Bowman, ** for there is 
a curſe entailed upon all undutiful chil- 
dren; and I bleſs the Almighty that none 
of mine ſeem at preſent likely 'to inherit 
it. As to our eldeſt daughter, Sally, ſhe 
is the beſt diſpoſed girl that ever was 
born; and from. the time ſhe was four 

years old, I do not recollect I have ever 
had reaſon to ſay, ** 850 do you ſo. my 
dear? 

The converſation was here interrapted, 
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by the entrance of the child, on whom 


the eulogy had been beſtowed; who, 
with all the expertneſs of a perſon twice 


her years, began preparing the tea for the 
poor invalid, whilſt her own ſullen daugh- 
ter remained abſolutely indifferent to the 
ſurrounding ſcene. 

This humble, though intereſting anec- 
dote, will be ſufficient to prove the amia- 
ble ſweetneſs of Sally's diſpoſition; and 
by contraſting her benevolence with her 
companion's inhumanity, will render the 
diſtinction the more ſtriking. In the 
beginning of this ſimple hiſtory, I ob- 


ſerved, that the father of my amiable 


little heroine, had about twelve years 


leaſe of his farm to run, at the period of 


her birth. That term was juſt. expired; 
and the honeſt man, anxious to renew 
his leaſe, had annually laid by a certain 


portion of his income, for the purpoſe f 


purchaſing a freſh leaſe; and ſet out for 
London, 4 
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London, in the coach, to make a new 
agreement with his landlord. , 
Communicative in his diſpoſition, and 
unguarded in his conduct, he thought- 
leſsly diſcloſed the purport of his journey; 
and a ſharper availing himſelf of this 
intelligence, declared the Landlord's 
ſteward was his particular friend; and 
-was to meet him at the inn, on his return 
to town. This notorious falſehood, the 
credulous man believed; and delighted 
at the proſpect of making a good bargain, 
invited em both to "OP with him 
there. Fi 
When the peach ſtopped, the ined 
ſteward appeared, and a few hints from 
his artful friend, rendered him perfectly 
ready to carrry on the deceit ; and ina 
few hours, the too credulous farmer, was 
entirely ſtripped of all his property, and 
left to lament his unguarded conduct. 
The evil, though melancholy, did not 
| = . | | end 
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diſappointed in his rent, and able to make 
an advantageous agreement for himſelf, 
made an immediate ſeizure of the ſtock 
upon the farm, and ſent the unfortunate 
man to priſon for the remainder of the 
debt. 
The diſtraction of the * and the 

alarm of the children, when thoſe merci; 
leſs inſtruments of the law's authority, 
unexpectedly arrived at the happy little 
manſion, may more eaſily be imagined 
than deſcribed; and when they heard, that 
the unfortunate man was confined within 


the walls of a wretched priſon, their 


grief became too big for utterance, and 
ſeveral hours elapſed, before the mother 


could determine upon any plan for her 


future conduct. 

To remain in the farm, ſhe was told, 
was impoſſible; yet to quit it, ſeemed 
the certain means of preventing her from 
teſcuing her huſband from confinement ; 

| I for 
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for if ſhe accompanied him to priſon, 
and became the ſharer of his misfortunes, 
by what means were they ever to be re- 
trieved? | 

Whilſt ſhe was undetermined how to 
act, a letter arrived from the hapleſs ob- 
ject of her ſolicitude, accuſing himſelf as 
the author of her misfortunes, yet con- 


juring her to forgive the unintentional 


error, and fly from the ſcene of their 


former happineſs, if ſhe wiſhed to behold 
him before he died. 

The idea of the man, whom ſhe loved 
to diſtraction, being alarmingly ill, with- 
out one friend to pity him, ſuperceded 


every other conſideration, and ſhe reſolv- 


edto fly to her unfortunate huſband, pro- 
vided ſhe could diſpoſe of her hapleſs 
children, or leave them under the care of 
ſome protecting friend. 
The bailiffs, accuſtomed to ſcenes of 
_ diſtreſs and forrow, were ſtill not totally 
devoid of PP: ; and when they were 
told 
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told that the ns was the es 
the eldeſt child, they generouſly left it 


for her uſe; and the grateful, though 


humble, Mrs. Webſter, kindly offered to 
take it under her care, or to give up the 
lower room in her cottage ſor the uſe of 
Sally, and her five ſiſters. The latter 
propoſal was joytully accepted; and Mrs. 
Bowman took leave of the objects of her 
tenderneſs, to ſhare the ſorrows of the 
partner'of her affection. 

Sally, who had juſt entered her four- 


teenth year, was left in the charge of her 


younger ſiſters; the elder of whom was 
only ten, and the younger but four years 
old. Aeccuſtomed from her infancy, to 


labour and application, the taſk was ra- 


ther a pleaſure than a fatigue; and after 
waſhing and hearing them their prayers, 
ſhe ſet thoſe which were able to work to 
their different employments. The two 
eldeſt were excellent ſpinners; the third 
Was expert in making fiſhermen' s nets ; 
and 
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and the fourth was learning to knit ſtock- 

ings. , N 

The ſtock of poultry, conſiſted of 

twenty chickens; and three hens; fifteen 
young, and two old turkeys ; ten geeſe; 
and five and twenty ducks : —and as the 
chickens were ready to take to market, 
ſhe reſolved to carry them there on the 

day, and give their produce to her un- 
fortunate father. 

Anxious to convey relief to her be- 
loved parents, the amiable girl aroſe be- 
fore day light ; and though ſhe lived near 
five miles from Norwich, ſhe was in the 

city, at the moment the market opened. 
As ſhe had often accompanied her mother 
there, ſhe was no ſtranger to the method 
that was generally adopted ; but ſhe was 
ſo anxious to diſpoſe of her goods to ad- 
vantage, that at length, ſhe was in dan- 
3 ger of not ſelling them at all, and burſt 
„ into tears at the alarming apprehenſion. 


17 
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An elderly gentleman, who obſerved 
ber enter the market, had been wonder- 
fully ſtruck with the lovelineſs of her 
countenance; but happening to have a 
diſlike to poultry, had not attempted 
making any purchaſe, yet from a kind of 
intereſt in her favor, had paid attention to 
her ations; and obſerving an agitation, 
ſhe could not conceal, walked up to the 
baſket and enquired the cauſe. 

„IJ am afraid, Sir,“ ſaid the amiable 
girl, “the beſt of the market is quite over, 
and if I do not ſell this baſket of chickens, 
God knows what will become of my 
unhappy parents 4M] 

« Surely,” rephed the ſtranger, ** your 


parents cannot depend upon your exer- 


tions, for the preſervation of their ex- 
iſtence ?—for you are not old enough to 
ſupport yourſelf ; and of courſe are not 
able to take care of them.” | 
If I could fell my chickens, fir, it 


would ſupport us all: but as to work, I“ 


© 7. would 
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would work my fingers to the bone to 
ſerve my deareſt parents.“ 

„That's right! that's nobly aid! * 
exclaimed her new companion, and tell 
me pretty maid, what ſhall I give you for 
your ſtock of trade?“ 

What all, fir? every one?” ſaid 
the delighted Sally, Yes all,“ conti- 
nued he, and baſket added to them.“ 

I have aſked three and ſix-pence a 
couple, fir,” replied the amiable girl, 
© but as no one would give ſo much, 
perhaps you would think that dear, and I 
am ſure I-would not wiſh to impole upon 
ſo good a cuſtomer.” 

By no means,” ſaid the generous. 
gurchaſer of her ſtock, taking two guineas 
From his pocket, and you may keep the 

- change to buy yourſelf a ribbon.” 

No,“ continued ſhe, looking at the 
money, with an enraptured eye, not oue 
penny for myſelf; all ſhall be given to 

my dear, my mich loved parents.” Then 
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ming from the bench, on which ſhe had 


been ſeated, and dropping two or three 


low courtſeys, fhe haftily took leave, 
enquiring in a whiſper of her neighbour- 
ing colnpanion, the neareſt way to oo 
the county gaol. 

Her intereſted denefactor ea gerly en- 
quired her hiſtory, which was fully re- 
lated by the communicative country 
woman; who not only extolled the filial 
affection of Sally, but depictured the 


good qualities of her excellent parents 


in the moſt ſtrong: and ſtriking colours. 
The generons man, to whom the ſtory 

was related, went immediately to the 

ſcene of confinement, and deſcribing the 


appearance of this attached daughter, 


eagerly enquired whether ſhe had obtain» 
ed admiſſion; and was informed by the 
turnkey, he was going to conduct her to 

bis priſoner. 
Anxious to behold the intereſting in- 
5 8 yet feartul of intruding upon the 
privacy 
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pri vacy of misfortune, Mr. Howardine 
requeſted to be admitted into an adjoining 
apartment, if he could witneſs the'meet- 
ing unobſerved. A ſmall crevice in the 
wainſcot favoured thedeſign ; and as ſoon 
as the man had pointed out the ſpot, 
he returned to. the apartment where he 
had left Sally waiting, for the purpoſe of 
conducting her to her unfortunate pa- | 
rents. p ' 
Stretched on a low miſerable pallet, I 
hay the hapleſs victim of unſuſpecting 
credulity: whilſt his ſympathizing com- 
panion, was ſeated by his fide, enden- 
vouring to arm his mind with fortitude, 
and requeſting him to rely upon the pro- 
tection of the Almighty, who never for- 
fook the wretched and unfortunate ! 
This intereſting and religious conver- 
ſation, was ſuddenly interrupted by the 
unlocking of the door: and the dejected 
man, raiſing his head from the pillow. 


— exclaimed, my beloved child!“ 
| vs My 
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My deareſt father! my own motber! 
reiterated the amiable agitated girl, 
throwing herſelf on ber knees by the bed- 
file, and bathing their hands alternately 
with her tears. Oh!“ continued the, 
« this is a ſhocking, ſhocking place; and 
I fear it will be the death of my beloved 
father. But tell me mother, how much 
does he owe the landlord? for I cannot 
tear the thoughts of his remaining here. 
Then taking the two guineas from her 
pocket, the deferibed the benevolence of 
Mr. Howardine's conduct, calculated 
tie fſums which the remaining poultry 
would produce, and aſſured them ſhe was 
able to ſupport her fiſters. | 

The unfortunate pair, gazed upon her 
with a look of tenderneſs and admira= 
tion ; and claſping their hands with a fer- 


vency of motion, returned thanks to the 
Almighty for having given them ſuch a 


treaſure. | 8 
Oh my child!“ faid the enraptured 
| father, | 
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CER 
father, prefling her with fondneſs to his 
parental boſom, . bow wicked have [I 
been to repine under misfortune, when 
providence has rewarded me with ſuch a 
blefling! I will try my love,” conti- 
nued he, to get the better of this fever, 
which the doctor tells me is on my ſpi- 


rits ; and for the ſake of ſuch a wife and 
daughter, endeavour to ſoften my land- 


lord's heardened heart.“ 

Fry but to get well, my friend, ſaid 
the benevolent Mr. Howardine, who had 
Entered the apartment unperceived, and 
as to, the debt you owe, your landlord, 
chat I will diſcharge this very day.” 

A thouſand bleſſings on your gene- 
rous head! exclaimed the happy, grate- 
ful Mrs. Bowman, throwing herſelf at 
the feet of her humane benefactor; 
whilſt Sally in filence ſeized his hand, 
and alternately prefled it to her lips and 
boſom, 


* unexpected turn of fortune, abſo- 
lutely 
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lutely deprived the invalid of utterance ; 
but whilſt the trembling tear ſtole ſilent- 
ly down his cheek, his countenance ex- 


preſſed the moſt perfect gratitude ; and 
' the generous inſpirer of this unlooked for 
happineſs, was abſolutely obliged to leave 
the apartment to hide the * of his 


own feelings. 
Scarcely had Mr. Howardine quitted the 
priſon walls, when he had the unexpected 


pleaſure of beholding the farmer's land- 


lord's carriage furiouſly drive into the 
yard of the Inn ; and following the im- 
pulſe of his benevolent deſign, he imme- 
diately requeſted a few minutes conver- 
ſation. The name was ſufficient to in- 
ſure reſpect, and Mr. Howardine was 


immediately uſhered into the apart- 


ment. | 

By what means the debt was paid, was 
of very little importance to a man like Sir 
George Baxter ; and as Mr. Howardine 


promiſed to be * for the rent in fu- 
| ture, 
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ture, he had very littie difficulty in ob- 
taining a leaſe, and in the courſe of a few 
hours the buſineſs was completed, and 
the following letter n to the wor- 
thy farmer — 


„Mr GOõ%οο N, 
« The bleſſing you poſſeſs in ſuch an 
exalted child, ought certainly to recon- 
cile you to the moſt diſaſterous circum - 
ſtances ; for with ſuch a ſoother in afflic- 
tion, and ſuch a conſoler in adverſity, you 
ought to brave the moſt ſevere misfor- 
tune. 

*The proof I witnefſed of her 81 
affection, will make a laſting impreſſion 
on my mind; and conſidering the gifts 
of fortune, were i ntended to reward merit, 
I have juſt placed in my banker's hand, 
five hundred pounds, as ber marriage 

portion, or to be paid on the day he be- 
comes of age. 


0 Tour landlord I accidentall y have 
ſeen, 
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ſeen, and have had the ſatisfaction of 
diſcharging your debt, and obtaining a 
freſh leaſe for one and twenty years, on 
condition of being anſwerable for your 


future payments. 
% Incloſed you will find a bin of fd 


h and twenty pounds, which I truſt will 
be ſufficient to prevent you from preſent 


con- 
wm. embarraſſments; and if, at a future pe- 
lie- riod, you find yourſelf diſtreſt; my 
"You eee has received my orders to relieve 
Kor- Jou.“ 


„Do not take the trouble of acknow- 
ledging the little kindneſs I have had 
the ſatisfaction of ſhowing you, as 
I leave this place early to-morrow 
morning; and the pleaſure I derive from 
ſerving my fellow creatures, amply com- 
penſates for the trouble of performing 
them. Tell your excellent daughter to 
perſevere-in the path of filial duty, and 
to reſt aſſured, that a brighter reward 
awaits her hereafter, than I have either 


K the 
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the means, or the power of beſtowing. 
Farewell, my worthy. friend, may 
heaven proſper the virtuous and induſ- 
trious, is the ardent prayer of 
* Your's, very ſincerely, 
© HENRY HOWARDINE,” 


The ſudden tranſition, from adverſit) 
to proſperity, might have overpowered 
minds leſs under the influence of religious 
ſentiments, than the worthy people who 
experienced it; but knowing that riches 
and plenty are derived from heaven, 
though human agency had the means of 
diſpenſing them, they offered their adora- 
tions to the benevolent power, who had 
ſo unexpectedly raiſed them up a friend 
and in the courſe of a few days, were 
_ re-eſtabliſhed in their ancient dwelling ; 
reſtored to their children ; and congratu- 
lated upon the change, by every perſon 

in the ſurrounding neighbourhood. 
Sally, who had ever been an object of 
affection, 
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affeftion, with her juvenile acquaintance, 
now became the admiration of their pa- 
rents: Fand her filial duty, and fiſterly 
regar , afforded them a conſtant ſubje& 
for converſation; and whilſt they appland- 
ed a conduct ſo highly praiſe-worthy, they 
beſought their childten to endeavour to 
imitate an example ſo highly merito- 
ons. ö 

The induſtry of the honeſt farmer, the 
zeal of his wife, and the combined ap- 
plication of his children, was ſoon the 
means of increaſing his little wealth; 
and each returning fortunate year, found 
him a richer man than the laſt. The 
glow of health, the bluſh of innocence, 
and the ſmile ot cheerfulneſs, which ani- 
mated the countenance of his amiable 
daughter, made her an object of admi- 
tation with all the young and neighbour- 
ing farmers; and a wife, who could boaſt 

k 2 ſuch 
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ſuch a combination of excellencies, re- 
quired not the aid of beauty to render her 
deſirable. But Sally's portion of that de- 
firable poſſeſſion, was greater than falls 
to a common ſhare; and when five hun- 


dred pounds was added to the prize, it f 
might certainly be allowed worth conteſt- f 
ing. Sally's heart, however, remained f 
inſenſible; and before ſhe was one and , 


twenty, ſhe had refuſed no leſs than four 
or five different offers; —but at that pe- 
riod, ſhe reſigned its affections to the only 
ſon of a gentleman farmer, who acci- 
dentally paid a viſit in the neighbours 
hood. | 
The father of the young man, for a 
ſhort time diſapproved the marriage ; but 
being made acquainted with her conduct . 
to her unfortunate parents, joyfully 
yielded to his ſon's ſolicitation, declaring 


that . who made good daughters, 
could 
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could never make bad mothers or wives ; 
and immediately ſettled upon her three 
thouſand pounds. 

The change of ſituation was wonder- 
fully ftriking, for though her huſband 
farmed his own eſtate, he never inter- 
fered with the laborious part of it; and 
inſtead of Sally being obliged to per- 
form the domeſtic offices, three or four 
ſervants attended her orders. 

To a mind, leſs modeſt and unafſuming 
than her own, this elevation might have 
been injurious ; but inſtead of aſſuming 
any airs of conſequence, ſhe endeavoured 
to appear more diftdent and humble; 
yet at the ſame time, was ſo ſolicitous 
to acquire more poliſhed manners, that 
in a few years, ſhe appeared as complete- 
ly well bred, as if ſhe had been edus 
cated in the moſt poliſhed cireles. 

Her doating huſband, erer anxious to 

'K3 augment. 
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augment her happineſs, built a neat 
farm houſe upon his own eſtate; and 
found little difficulty in perſuading his 
father-in-law, to quit an old, for a neu 
habitation; | and wholly refide near his 
favourite daughter. But this happineſs, 
was deſtined. to be of ſhort duration; 
for a few months after this defirable re- 
moval, the attractive object, who had 
drawn him to the ſpot, was unexpectedly 
removed from it; for not being ſuffici- 
ently careful of a cold, it fell upon her 
lungs, and brought on a conſumption, 
of which ſhe died, in her twenty fourth 
year ; leaving two lovely pledges of her 
affection, to conſole her wretched huſ- 
band for his irreparable loſs. Her body 
was interred in Norwich Cathedral, 
with the following ling engraven on 
the ſtone 


7 


% 


Here 


As ſcarce is ſeen on earth, 


SARAH DopDiINGTON, Obt. April 30, 1797. 
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Here lies interred beneath this ſtone, 
The modeſt child of worth, 
Who with ſuch bright perfection ſhone, 


7 5717 


Vet with a timid modeſt grace, 
That worth ſhe ſought to hide, 
Nor vainly thought a lovely —_ 
Sufficient cauſe for pride. 
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Ar a beautiful village, in one of the 
moſt cultivated parts of Devonſhire, 
lived a Weft India gentleman of the 
name of Hamilton ; whoſe extenſive be- 
nevolence, and uniform hoſpitality, in- 
ſured him both the love and eſteen/ of the 
ſurrounding neighbourhood. Generous 
from principle, and benevolent from feel- 
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ing, his heart and purſe were open to 
every Claimant; and whilſt be mitigated 
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the woes of the unbappy, he endeavoured 
to convince them he was conferring a 
favor on himſelf, 

The amiable object of this worthy. 


| man's affection, was endowed with a diſ- 


poſition, no leſs generous than his own ; 
znd Hamilton Lodge, (which was the 
name of their abode) was the ſeat of. 2 
virtue, and a receptacle for misfor- 
tune. 8 
Happy in the aFedion of five beichy 
boys, the amiable pair imagined their fe- 
licity would not admit of an increaſe ; 
but the birth of the little heroine of theſe 
memoirs, convinced Mrs. Hamilton it 
was capable of being augmented ; and 
whilſt ſhe gazed with fondneſs -on the 
beauty of its countenance, ſhe ſilently 
petitioned heaven to inſpire its mind with 
virtue. 

1 ſhall not Ry entertaining my. 


young 
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young readers, by a deſcription of the 
infantine obſervations and remarks of the 


beautiful Emma; but merely ſay, they 


were ſuch as gave her parents the higheſt 
gratification, as they proved at once the 


qnickneſs, as well as the ſtrength of her 


underſtanding; and though they were 
more anxious about the goodneſs of her 
heart, than the brilliancy of her mind, 
they were pleaſed at the proſpect of be- 
holding them united. Her diſpoſition 
was mild, affectionate, and ſuſceptible ; 


and ſo completely were her feelings under 


the influence of ſenſibility, that her tears 
flowed at the relation either of real or 
Fiftitious ſorrow. This turn of mind, 
though highly praiſe-worthy, when under 
proper regulation, Mrs. Hamilton was 
convinced mi ight be carried to an exceſs; ; 


and inſtead of encouraging, ſhe rather 


repreſſed its indul * from a convic- 


tion, 


r 
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tion, that too great a portion of ſenſibility 
expoſes its poſſeſſor to a thouſand incon- 
veniences. 

Mrs. Hamilton during the infancy of 
her ſons, had taken upon herſelf the office 
of inſtructor; but at the period of 


Amanda's birth, ſhe had relinquiſhed that 


occupation to 4 private tutor, as Mr. 
Hamilton's time, from being a' member 
of parliament, and a juſtice of the peace, 
was too much engaged to permit hun to 
undertake it: and this gentleman, whoſe 
name was Hodgſon, likewiſe inſtructed 
Emma in writing and accounts, and re- 
garded her with tbe fondneſs aad affec- 
tion of a father. a 

The diſpoſition of Amanda was _ | 
liarly amiable, or in all probability, it 


would have been ruined by indulgence ; 


for ſhe was an object of love and admi- 
ration thraughout the houſe. Though 
Mr. 


ey in the family, though their charac- 
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Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton were exquiſitely 


fond of all their children, yet there was 


a degree of tenderneſs, blended in affec- 


tion, towards Amanda, which they did 
not feel towards any of their ſons; and 
the boys were taught, both by their pa- 
rents and their tutor, to relinquiſh their 


own pleaſutes, for the ſake of gratifying 


their faſter's. Vet this mode of conduct, 
which would infallibly have ſpoiled either 
a fretful or untoward temper, ſeemed only 
to increaſe the ſweetneſs of Emma's; and 
when ſhe perceived ſo many people anx - 
tous to contribute to her happineſs, the 
felt herſelf doubly bound to N 


their's. 
Within à ſhort ** of Hamilton 


Lodge, lived a gentleman of the name of 
Kington, who merely from the contiguity 


ot fituation, acquired a degree of intima- 


ter 
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ter and ſentiments were totally diſſimi- 
lar. Mr. Kington was one of thoſe 
faſhionable, though unthinking fathers, 
who, engaged in a courſe of buſineſs, or 
liflipation, become wholly indifferent to 
the duties attached to the name, or fancy 
that by placing their children under the 
care of ſome perſon capable of inſtructing 
them, in a ſuperficial poliſh of manners, 
they have completely fulfilled every pas 
rental claim. Mrs. Kington's ſentiments 
were perfectly congenial to her huſband's ; - 
and during her whole reſidence in the 
country, ſhe ſeldom ſaw her children 
wote more than once a day. This deprivation 

of parental tenderneſs, none of them 
Iton ſeemed to conſider as a misfortune ; for 
e of accuſtomed; from their infancy, to the 
nity attention of dependants, they knew not 
ma · ¶ the loſs of maternal tenderneſs. 
race. The intimacy, which ſubſiſted between 
ter | L We, 
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the two gentlemen, naturally brought on 


an acquaintance with their daughters; 
and though Emma delighted in her bro- 
ther's ſociety, yet a female companion was 
a deſirable acquiſition, and Eliza Kington 
was her frequent gueſt. 

Eliza's temper was naturally ſweet, and 


| ſhe derived from nature a livelineſs of dif- 


poſition that rendered her company al- 
ways entertaining ; but from the want of 


a proper education, ſhe had acquired a 


habit extremely unamiable, A quickneſs 
of conception, and a brilliancy of ima- 
gination, gave her the power of enliven- 
ing converſation ; and an ardent defire to 
be thought amuſing, induced her to de- 
pend upon her inventive faculties ; and 
when real objects of entertainment were 
wanting, her fertile genius formed ima- 
ginary ones; till, at length, ſhe became 
ſo completely a ſtory teller, that no de- 
pendance 


Wai) 
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pendauce could be placed upon her 
word. | 

nd. This failing,, which impartial people 
could not ls F ee, fondneſs and 
affection totally concealed ; and Emma, 
* delighted with the converſation of her 
fiend, gave implicit confidence to what- 
erer ſhe related, One beautiful evening, 
in the month of Auguſt, as Emma was 
litening to ſome anecdote of her friend's, 
15 they were both walking by the fide of 
the road, they were ſuddenly accoſted by 


neſs | 1 a 
a perſon in diſtrels, who, after lamenting 
na- 5 155 
the various changes it had been her lot to 
en- 


endure, and apologizing for the liberty 
; ſhe had taken, concluded the diſcourſe by 


ſoliciting their charity. 


2 The ſympathizing feelings of the gentle 
1 Emina inſtantly urged her to comply with 
* the requeſt, when ſearching for the means 
a= of reheving the diſtreſled, ſhe recollected 


; BY; ſhe 
Ice y | 
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me had ſpent 5 whole weekly allowance tb! 
at the paſtry-cook's, that very morning, N I 
though the ſervant, who attended her, en- ¶ on 
deayoured to oppoſe her laying ſo large a 
ſum out in ſweetmeats, lad 

Do lend me ſix-pence, deareſt Eliza,” I tre 
ſaid the benevolent, amiable girl, “and I ful 

upon my honor, I will pay you on Satur- m. 
day morning: for my papa always gives Ii of 
us "our r allowance at the end of the 
weck. 

„How I ſhould hate having an allow- 
ance ;”” replied Eliza, “ my papa always 
gives me as inuch money as I want; but! 

am now exactly in your ſituation, for 
2 my wed my pockets at the 
paſtry -cool's.“ 

My pockets are not empty,” ſaid the 
diſappointed Emma, “for I have three I vi 
new ſix - pences belonging to my brother 
Kobert, which 1 have kept for him theſe N ci 
three 


tines. ene . Unt 1 an not now: 
whether it Would be right to e any 
one of chem.“ e 

Oh give them all,” my. ſweet young 
dy; * exelaimed the apparently, diſ— 
tretſed ſuppliant; or whilſt you are doubt»: 
ful whether you are doing what 1s right, . 
my poor ſick child may ſtarve for want 
of food.“ 

Have you really a ſick child?“ ſaid 
Emma, drawing. the money from her, 
pocket. 

A A ek child,” bed the woman, 

« yes, God bleſs you Miſs, and a ich, 
hd too, who now is at the point of 
death, and not one drop of cordial can I 
give him.“ So ſayjng, ſhe took up the 
corner of her apron and n to ſob 
violently. 

Here take the money, my poor 
creature, and tell me where you live, for 
L 3 1 am 


+ # 
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I am ſure mamma will make ſome cordial 
for them, fo do not cry, or N. yourlelf 


unhappy.” 


Though Emma cha the apparent. 


Iy unhappy woman againſt crying, ſhe 
found herſelf unable to reſtrain her tears; 
for a fick child, and a dying huſband, ap- 
peared to her the very climax of mis 
fortune,” _. : 

They had not proceeded far on their 
way home, when Emma heard her name 
ſeveral tines repeated, without being 
able to diſcover who pronounced it ;—at 
length, turning up a narrow lane, they 
perceived Robert running rapidly down 
the hill, and waving his handkerchief for 
them to ſtop. My deareſt Emma,” 


aid he, as he reached them, I thought 


I never ſhould have caught you—T want 
my three new fix-pences direcily, for 
poor old William is very bad ; and you 

know 


a. fro dd ov 
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know papa was ſo diſpleaſed with him for 
getting tipſey, that he dare not aſk the 
houſekeeper's aſſiſtance; and I am ſure 
he'll die for want of food, if no one buys | 
it for him: come my love give it me 
this moment? — l long to run and fetch 
him ſomething good.“ | 

Emma now felt that ſhe hank no odds to 
diſpoſe of the property of another, with- 
out having previouſly obtained their con- 


ſent; and that the poor old gardener, 


who had worked with her papa ſo many 
years, and had often, unrequeſted, ſup- 
plied her with fruit, ſnould now abſolute- 
ly be in want of food, without her 
having the power of procuring it, was 
too painful a circumſtance for her forti- 
tude to ſuſtain; and without making 
Robert any reply, ſhe averted her head 


to conceal her tears. 


& Come, come, Emma, ſaid the im- 
patient 
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. how, Maped his Aiſter's atten- 
tion had been [attracted by a eroud of 
people, he ſaw approaching, « do not 
be ſtaring after every thing gow" 0 but 
give me my money directly .- 

L haxe notugot it Robert, 1 1 
Emma, in a tremulous and embarrafled 
tone of voice, but I am very forry for 
poor William's ſake; and hope Molly 
can lend me eighteen- pence. 

Not got my new ſi x- pences “ 
daimed Robert, why ſurely, you dur, 
not /pent them.“ No reply being made 
to this interrogation, he proceeded in a 
fill more angry tone of voice :—** I do 
not know what vou think of your con- 
duct Emma, but I am ſure it is very little 
better than down right cheating; and if 
I bad not thought 1 could have depended 
upon your honeſty, you ſhould never have 
had my money to put in your purſe.” 

+: >, The 


bh A — 
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The violence of Robert's diſpleaſure, 
was here interrupted, by the unexpected 
appearance of Mr. Hodgſon; who, per- 
ceiving Emma in tears, and Robert's 
countenance expreflive of reſentment, 
exclaimed, 
meaning of all this? Emma in tears, 
and you looking more like an enraged 


enemy, than an affectionate brother ;— 


ſurely ſomething very extraordinary muſt 
have happened, to occaſion you to forget 
the ſoftneſs due to every being in a female 
form, and much more to your Her.“ 

She has ſpent my three new ſix- 
pences, fir,” 
embarraſſed at the rebuke, “but I did 
not mean to make her cry _ t, only 
I was a little vexed at firſt. 


I have not ſpent them, indeed, bro- 
ther,” ſaid Emma, *© but gave them to a 


poor woman who was in terrible diſtreſs; 
her 


* Why Robert, what 1s the 


replied Robert, evidently 


* * 
— — 
—— — — es 
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hex huſband v was dying and 5 child ek, 
and the had not one farthing in the 
world to purchaſe, them one drop of com- 
fort,” She xas prevented from proceed- 
ing, the hooting of boys, and the ap- 
proach of a throng of people; in the 
midſt of whom, ſhe diſcoyered the very 
being who had: intereſted her humanity a 
forcibly detained between two men, 

Oh fir, the exclaimed, pulling Alr, 
Hodgſon by the: coat, „vwhat are they 
going to do witly that poor creature? — and 
what will become of her huſband and 

child, if they are going to do any thing U 
to hurt her?) 

Mr. Hodgſon "ES" MATS enquired, 
1 the nuture of the offence, and un 
ſhe had told the ſame fabulous tale 40 a 
poor woman, who kept a ſmall ſhop in 


the village, ſhe had done to Emma; aud | 


that whilſt ſhe went iuto a back room to 


fetch | 
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tetch her a little wine, ſhe had ſtolen 
ſeveral articles from off the counter ; but 
the woman happening to miſs them im- 


mediately, inſiſted upon ſearching her, 


and detected the theft. 


Then, perhaps, ſhe found my new 


fix-pences,” exclaimed Robert, his eyes 
gliſtening with delight at the thought, 
* and then I ſhall be able to buy ſome- 
thing nice for William.” The party 
were by this time joined by Mrs. Hamil- 
ton; who thinking her daughter ſaid 
longet than uſual, walked out in the Avr 
of meeting her.“ 

Whatever pleaſed or whatever OT 


was inſtantly imparted to this excellent 
parent ; ; and Robert began relating the 
| circumſtance, in the hope his mamma 
would repay him for his loſs. 


„ will lend Emma eighteen-pence 
with all my heart, my love,“ faid Mrs. 
Hamilton, 
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Hamilton, “and would give it you, did 
I not think ſhe ought to feel ſome degree 
of inconyenience for her conduct; for as 
the money was. left under her care, diſ- 
poſing of it in any way, muſt certainly 
be conſidered as a breach of truſt; and 
an action of that kind in a perſon capable 
of refleciion, would throw a ſtain upon 
their character which could neyer be 
_effaced.” - 

The very 155 of deing Sug of an 
mt tion liable to cenſure, would at any 
time have mortified poor Emma's mind; 

| but when her feelings were agitated by 

the | circumſtances which have been re- 


lated, ſhe was ftill leſs able to endure 


the reproach ; and burſting into a yiolent 
flood of tears, ſhe abſolutely Woes 
' aloud... 
* You muſt not give way to this kind 
of agitation,” . faid Mrs. Hamilton, 
WO,” taking 


— 4 1 
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| raking her tenderly by the hand, « for 


you will become at laſt, ſo unfit for ſo- 
ciety, that inſtead of being its ornament, 
you will be thought its bane. Senſihility 
and tenderneſs are amiable impreflions ; 
but by allowing them too great an aſcen- 


dency, you ſubvert the very purpoſes for 


which they were given, and conyert- A 
bleſſing into a curſe. Nr 

If I am not to reprove your Gilg 
without the hazard of your falling into 
an hyſteric, you will oblige me to ſuffer 
the growth of one evil, merely to pre- 
vent the appearance of another; and by 
that means, inſtead of benefiting by my 
experience, you will be a perfect child as 
long as you live. It very ſeldom hap- 
pens that I have any reaſon to be diſ- 
pleaſed with your conduct, and I am con- 


vinced you never willingly do wrong ; 


but yet my love, we all are prone to er- 
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ror, and in my child I do not ſeek per- 
fection. Compaſſion and benevolence are 
eſtimable virtues, and I derive the high 
eſt gratification from knowing you poſleſs 
them; but I would wiſh- my Emma, 
always to diſcriminate between a tale of 
real, or | fiftitions woe; becauſe by 
being benevolent to objects, who ate un- 
worthy, you deprive yourſelf of the ſa- 
tisfaction of relieving. the deſerving.“ 

Fes mamma, exclaimed Robert, 
< that is is very trut indeed: for if Emma 
had not given my. etghteen=pence to that 
wicked woman, whom they have carried 
off to priſon, I ſhould have had it for out 
poor old Wilham; but do not cry any 
more, my deareft Emma, he continued, 
kifling the tears which fell from her eyes, 
** for I cannot. bear to ſee you ſo un- 
happy: and if I have ſaid a word to vex 


Fou, pray forgive me, and think no more 
about it.“ EE. 


A ſecond 
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A. en e ee from Mrs. Hamil 


ton, completely ſoothed Emma's ;agita- 
tion; and promiſing to ſubdue this ex- 
ceſs of ſenfibility, ſhe took the arm ot 
her friend-and proceeded towards home, 


whilſt Robert ran to the relief af the 


gardener, ae by his benevolent for- 
giving parent, 5 

Eliza delighted with the evening's 5 
e refuſed her friend's invitation to 
ſtay and eat fruit, for the gratifying pur- 
poſe of relating it; and the ſervant wha 
had accompanied the young ladies in 


their walk, was ordered to attend her ſafe 


home. Seeing her mamma and company 


on the lawn, ſhe heſitatingly ſtopped 


with the wiſh. of; joining them, thinking 
ſhe ſhould have more pleaſure in telling 
them, than in imparting it to her eh 
neſs, and her little ſiſters. | 

M. Kington, obſerving her at a dil. 


M 2 tance, 
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tance, imnbbdiately beckoned her to ap- 3 
proach; and delighted at the idea of en- 
livening a whole party, by embelliſhing | 
the circumſtance which had juſt occurred, 
the joyfully attended the e N _—_ 
mons. - 
Oh Eliza,“ faid Mrs. Kiagton as the 
approached, ©* I want Sir. Thomas to 
loek at your gold medal; for as he is a 
perfect connoiſſeur in coins, he will be 
enabled to tell you to whole gs: it be- 
longed. off; > 
This was an 1 ſtroke to 
En be notwithſtanding her boaſt 
of not liting an allowance, would have 
been delighted to have had as much 
money as her friend; and who really 
had given the demanded medal to one of 
the maids, to ſell for her to a travelling 
Jew. All thoughts of being entertaining, 
immediately vaniſhed: and with an em- 
| barraſſed 


E 
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barraſſed look and faultering voice, ſhe 


replied, © T-h+e me- dal ma' am — what 
the ee my Me, 17 th 
mer“ 6 


Fes, to 1 fure child,” vephiet: ker 


mother, you have not a perfect cabinet 
of antiques, that you need heſitate: as to 


the choice; and if you have not got it in 
your / purſe, retire and fetch. it for Sir 
Thomas. ö 


Eliza a cidtely! Allen berſelf of 
this permiſſion, and walking diſconſo- 
lately towards the houſe, thought of a 
thouſand different plans to ſave herſelf 
from cenſure and diſgrace, when the idea 
of ſaying ſhe had given it to the woman, 
whom ſhe had juſt ſeen conveying to 
priſon,* occurred to her mind, -and ſhe 
immediately returned and Joined the 


party. 


MJ exclaimed 


«© Well, Eliza, have you found it 2 


. er — 
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exclaimed Mrs. Kington, ſeeing her re- 


turn. I hope you will not be diſ- 


pleaſed ma am, rephed the inventive 
girl, © but as Miſs Hamilton and me, 


where walking along the road, we were 


accoſted by a miſerable looking object, 
who after deſcribing a variety of afflic- 


tions, conjured us to beſtow our charity, 


declaring ſhe had a huſband and five ſmall 
children, and expiring from a violent 


diſeaſe; and that ſhe. had not a ſingle 


farthing in the world, even to buy them 
a bit, of bread.— Neither Eliza or myſelf 
bad any money; and to prevent the hap- 
leſs wretch from ſtarving, I gave the little 
com you with to ſee.” © 

«« You could not have beſtowed it 
better, ſaid Sir Thomas, and could 
I find the woman out, I would give her 
double the value of the little coin,” 
She does not deſerve | your generoſity 


fir,” 
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ſir, replied Eliza, for ſhe has proved 
a terrible impoſtor, and they have juſt 
taken her before the juſtice.” “ 

The hope of obtaining an additional 


medal to his collection, induced Sir 


Thomas immediately to quit the party; 
and enquiring where the juſtice lived, he 
arrived at the door juſt as he had made 
out a commitment for the woman ta be 
ſent to priſon. He immediately told the 
eircumſtance which had been related, and 
requeſted that her perſon might undergo 
a ſearch, and offering to give double its 
value; but the juſtice informed him, 
three new ſix- pences had been found in 
her pocket, but not a farthing of any 
other money, and endeavoured to perſuade 
him there muſt have been ſome miſtake, 
as the woman vowed in the moſt ſolemn 
manner, that the young lady had not 
given her a ſingle farthing. 
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Sir Thomas requeſted ſhe inight he 


detaiued and immediately returned to Mr. 
Kington's; and whilſt EHza was telling 


her confidant the circuinſtance, and aſking 
her advice how ſhe muſt act, in caſe of a 
detection, ſhe received a ſummons to at- 
tend her mother. a7 
For God fake, Miſs Kineton,” ſaid 
the terrified Betty,” don't betray me, for 
1 ſhould loſe my place as ſure as I am a 
living ſinner, if your mamma was to find 
out that Thad fold the thing; and I am 
ſore T only did it to oblige you, for E 
never took one fingle m_ tor * 
fee f 
One deviation from truth, neceſſarily 
leads to a great number, and to ſupport 
the falſehood ſhe had ſo injudiciouſly in- 
vented, ſhe was under the abſolute neceſ- 
ſity of inventing ſeveral more; and Sir 
Thomas returned to tlie ſeat of juſtice, 
| Wo more 


0 
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more ſtrong] y confirmed in the woman's 
galt. 4ce 7? | 
As the conſtables, were conveying ho 
to, on, ſhe accidentally ſaw Mr. Hodg- 
ſon, and conjured him to reſcue, her from 
an unmeritted opprobium by aſking the 
young lady who had given her the ſix- 
pences, whether her friend had not refuſed 
to lend her any money, alleging as a 
reaſon, that ſhe bad none in her pocket. 
Mr. Hodgſon had ſo high an idea of 


juſtice, that he thought even the moſt vi- 


cious had a right to claim it ; and going 
immediately to his little favourite he made 


the enquiry the offender had requeſted, 


and obtained the anſwer ſhe expected. 
Thus detected, in a moſt wicked falſe- 
hood, the unprincipled Eliza was over- 
whelmed with ſhame; and ſo completely 
was her character ruined, by the circum- 
tance, that ſhe was carefully ſhunned by 
all 
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all her young acquaintance. Emma, Who 
really loved her with the utmoſt tender- 
neſs, endeavoured to perſuade her mamma 
to let her keep up the connection; but 
Mrs. Hamilton dreading the influence of 
example, and knowing the pliability of her 
daughter's temper, ſtrenuouſly refuſed the 
requeſt; though not without | convincing 
her of the propriety of the refuſal,” by 
pointing out ſeyeral inſtances, within her 
knowledge, were the moſt amiable cha- 
racters had been fubverted, merely by the 
influence of miſguided friendſhip. - 
The affectiou which Emma had felt for 
her friend, was ſoon entirely occupied by 
her brothers; aad though ſhe had not any 
conſtant female companion, | ſhe occa- 
fionally viſited the young ladies in the 
neighbourhood, with whom ne was an 

unifetfal favourite. bc 
7 he accounts which Mr. innen had 
for 
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for fereral years e from the Weſt 
Indies, had generally been of a diſagree» 


able nature ; but when he found the re- 


- mittances, were unpaid, he reſolved imme- 
diately to viſit the iſland ; and prepara- 
tions were made for his two elder ſons to 


accompany, him; the idea of a ſepara- 5 


tion from her father and brothers was a 


ſerious evil to a girl of Emma's feelings ; 


but one of a heavier nature, was ſtill in 
ore, which demanded the exertion of all 
her fortitude 3 for on the day previous to 
that on which Mr. Hamilton purpoſed 
leaving England, he received the melan- 


chol y news, that the blacks had roſe upon 


the iſland and deſtroyed and burnt all his 
property there. 

To a man with a family of ſix children, 
and a wife whom he loved with an ex- 


ceſs of fondneſs, ſuch intelligence muſt 


have been dreadful ; but the rectitude of 
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his heart, and the probity of his principles, 

enabled him to ſuſtain it with fortitude; 

and, relying on the aſſiſtance and ſupport 

of heaven, he funk not under the e- 
ing ſtroke. 

That entire reſignation to the will of 
heaven, which every action of Mrs. Ha- 
milton's life had uniformly diſplayed, 
convinced her attached, though wounded 
huſband, that ſhe would meet her fate 
with cheerfulneſs and compoſure : and 
without attempting to impoſe upon her 
by any illuſive proſpects, he candidly 
ſtated the ſituation of his affairs; and 
informed her, that the whole of his ex- 
tenſi ve property had fallen a prey to the 
miſguided flaves, and that her jointure 
alone was ſafe. 

Such an unexpected turn of affairs 
could not avoid paining the moſt philo- 
ſophie mind, but with a calmneſs that 
ns even 
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eren aſtoniſhed her huſband, ſhe imme- 


diately endeavoured to extract good from 
evil : and after merely lamenting the cir- 
cumſtance, on account of her children, 
congratulated herſelf oo HER not being 
ſeparated. 

Several hours paffed unobſerved, in 
mutual ſuggeſtions as to their future plans, | 
when Emma, aſtoniſhed at her mother's 
abſence, with a look of inquietude, opened 
the ſtudy door. 

*Oh! you are there mamma,” ſaid 

e, I really could not think where you 
were gone; and as Edward and Charles 
are to part from you ſo ſoon, I am ſure 
they agen be happy to enjoy your com- 
pany,” 

Come hither my love,” ſaid the. af= 
fectionate parent, attempting to force a 
{mile upon her countenance, ** I haye 
lomething of importance I wiſh to com · 

* municate; 
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municate; and I am going to make trial 
of my Emma's reſignation.” Emma 
approached with an apprehenfive counte- 
nance, and taking her mother's extended 
hand, preſſed it with fervency upon het 
boſom. If,“ continued Mrs. Hamil- 
ton, you could avoid the painful an- 
guiſh of ſeparation from thoſe whom you 
love beſt upon earth, would you conſent 
to relinquiſh greateſt part of your fortune, 
and dwell contented! y deneath. a cot. 
tie! 27 71 

* Relinquiſh part of my fortwie l 
exclaimed Emma, with joy would! 
reſign it all to keep my father and my 
brothers with me; but dear mamma, do 
tell me all? ſay, are they . to remain 
in England! pe 

Indeed, my love, they are; f yet 
to purchaſe this delightful bleſling we 
muſt reſign external pomp and ſhow ; in 
ſhort, 
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ort, my Emma, your father's fortune 
is ſo much decreaſed, that we muſt change 
our preſent. mode of life, and only try to 
compenſate the loſs by our increaſe of 
fondneſs and affeQion.”” Mr. Hamilton 
then explained to his daughter, the cir- 


5 


cumſtances which had occaſioned this in- 


tended change; and after proving to her, 
that happineſs did not depend upon riches, 
and convincing her that the gratification 
which 1s always to be derived from con- 
ſeious rectitude, is wholly independant of 
outward circumſtances; he congratulated 
ber upon the compoſure with which ſhe 
had received the intelligence; and leaving 
Mrs. Hamilton to make her acquainted 
with their future plans, he communicated 
the intelligence to his aſtoniſhed ſons. 
As Mr. Hamilton had not purchaſed 
the Lodge, but had merely hired it upon a 
leaſe, an adyertiſement, to diſpoſe of it, 
N 2 was 
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was ' inſerted in the papers; and in leſs 
than a month, from this total change of 
fortune, the whole N removed to 
London. 

Had that exceſs of raling, upon trifling 
occaſions, which - Emily diſplayed during 
her childhood, been ſuffered to grow upon 
her, how totally unable would ſhe have 
been to ſupport a change ſo completely mor- 
tifying. The carriages were parted with 
the borſes ſold—and out of their large 
and numerous eftabliſhment, only one 
man and maid ſervant retained, Fortu- 
nately for Mr. Hamilton, he had friends 
in power, capable of proving their re- 
gard and eſteem: and before he had been 
a fortnight in town, he was appointed to 
a place which brought him in two hun- 
dred a year. Whilſt he fancied himſelf 
rich enough to provide for all his ſons, 
he thought himfelf at liberty to educate 


them 
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them in a manner beſt ſuited to his incli- 
nation; but when he found it neceſſary 
for them to make connections in life, he 
felt it a duty to give them that advantage, 
and the younger ones were placed at Weſt- 
minſter ſchool, and the two _ tent to 
college. : 

Mrs. Hamilton anxious to augment her 
huſband's income, propoſed receiving two 
young ladies into her family: and as 
Emma had nearly completed her ' educa» 
tion, thought, that whilſt aſſiſting her in 
inſtructing them, ſhe would be adding to 
the improvement of her own mind, 
The amiable girl, delighted at the propo- 
ſal, intreated her father to conſent to it; 
and the Earl of Sefton being made ac- 
quainted with Mrs. Hamilton's wiſhes, 
placed his two little daughters under her 
care. 


Emma 8 fondneſs for the children, and 
attention 
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attention to education. was obſerved 
with delight by their affectionate father, 
who ſoon became ſo conſtant a gueſt of 
Mr. Hamilton's, that it was impoſſible to 


avoid diſcovering the cauſe ; and Emma, 


who bad always been gratified by his at- 
tention, had the happineſs of receiving an 


offer of his hand. | 
An union, ſo every way above their 


hopes, could not fail delighting her at- 
tached parents; and Mrs. Hamilton 
could not help rejoicing at the loſs of her 
own fortune, when ſhe reflected, it had 
been the means of improving her 
child's. 

- Emma, when exalted bs the rank of a 
Counteſs, was perfectly adored for her 
humanity and benevolence 3: and the ſame 


degree of ſympathy for the unfortunate, 


ſhe had felt when a child, was uniformly 


* diſplayed when ſhe became a woman, 


- 


though 
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8 * Komed was then always direct- 
ed by her judgment. 

Lord Sefton's fondneſs daily increaſed ; 
and when he perceived the delicate pre- 
ference that was always paid to the lovely 
children of his former marriage, his 
eyes would frequently ſwell with, tears, 
and he could only thank her for that proof 
of ſweetneſs by ſome mark of tenderneſs 
beſtowed upon her own. 

The mutual happineſs, which both ex- 
perienced, remained uninterrupted many 
years ; and when death divided the bands 
of tenderneſs, the unhappy Earl was per- 
fetly inconſolable; but as age and infir- 
mity were faſt approaching, he anticipated 
the hope of a ſpeedy re-union, Lady 
Sefton died in her fifty ſecond year, and 
was interred in the vault of his Lordſhip's 
anceſtors, and an. elegant monument 

= was - 
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was raiſed to her memory, with the four' 
following lines engraven upon it: - 
"Th truth, and ſenſe, and beauty, ſeep} : 
Here every virtue lies! ; | 
Her huſband, and her children Weep, 
Thovgh ſhe has gained the ſkies. 
LUCY 
. — oh HS = — * 1 * 
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Lucy Lurxtpek, was the only daugh- 
ter of an eminent tradeſman in the city ; 
who having amaſſed a large fortune by 
the profits of his buſineſs, and being 
lucky enough to gain a thirty thouſand 
pound prize ie the Lottery, purchaſed an 
ettate within the vicinity of Brighton, and 
immediately commenced country ſquire. 
Though Lucy was born in the neigh- 
bourhood of Wapping, ſhe had received 
| | " = WOE 
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her education at the Weſt end of the 


town; for a ſiſter of Mrs. Lutridge's 


having no children of her own, had re- 
queſted to have the care of her niece; and 
as the lady herſelf. was a conſtant inva- 
lid, ſhe readily conſented to the friendly 


propoſal, on condition that the child was 


always permitted to paſs the 9 with 
its .. 

Mrs. Bowleſworth, ( which was this rey 
lation's name) enjoyed ſome inferior ſitua- 
tion about the court; though the perqui- 
1 tes and advantages which were annexed 


to it, put her (in paint of circumſtances} 


upon an equality with thoſe in a very dif- 
ferent ſphere to herſelf. Low in birth, 
yet arrogant in mind, ſhe aſſumed to 


herſelf the airs of a perſon of impor- 


tance, and Lucy, from this pattern of 
vulgarity and pride, ſoon became above 
the authors of her exiſtence; and when 

the 
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he aid — Sunday viſits, trekted all her. 
family with the moſt ſovereign contempt. 
To her brothers, who were plain good 
kind of lads, ſhe would ſcarcely even 
condeſcend to ſpeak; and ſhe was always 
drawing the moſt unfavourable compari- 
ſon between the elegance of a courtier, 
and the vulgarity of a citizen. 

The death of her mother, which hap- 
pened when ſhe was about fourteen, ap- 
peared not to give her the ſhadow of 
concern ; and the inſenſibility and cold- 
neſs of her heart, could only be equalled 
by the weakneſs of her underſtanding. 
Afew months after this melanchol yevent, 
Mr. Lutridge received the addition to his 
fortune; =” by the perſuaſion of Mrs. 
Bowleſworth, purchaſed the eſtate on 
which the family reſided. 

The equipage and liveries were all 
under her direction, and ſhe affectionately 

gaye 
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gave up Be Gtutition at St. Jimes' 8, 
for the purpoſe of conducting her brother- 
in- law's family, as ſhe did not think her 
niece old enough to be intruſted with the 
The delight which Lucy felt at this 
newly acquired conſequence, was teſti- 
Hed by a thouſand childiſh follies ; and 
whilſt ſhe anticipated the pleafures ſhe 
ſhould enjoy at Brighton, ſhe even flat- 
tered herſelf with the hope of captivating 
the prince, —Fhis idea ſo completely 
charmed her mind, that ſhe was always 
ſtudying the moſt likely way of ſucceed- 
ing : and as ſhe was fond of dancing, ſhe 
was indefatigable in her zeal to attain per- 
fection. Her perſon, unfortunately, was 
much in her disfavour ; for to a figure, 
but little above four feet, was combined 
a ſufficient degree of corpulency to have 


compoſed a man 1225 fix, With the i in- 
tent 
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tent of adding to this dwarfiſh ſtature, 
ſhe wore a pyramid of. feathers, three 
quarters of a yard high; and her ſhoes 
were calculated to elevate her ſo much 
above the ground, that ſhe abſolutely 
tottered inſtead of walked. 

The very daſhing appearance of this. 
new chariot and four, as it repeatedly 
drove round the Stiene, could not fail at- 
tracting general obſervation; and the 
maſter of the ceremonies was ſoon in- 
formed it belonged to the owner of Lewes 
Vale, which was the name of the ſeat 
Mr. Lutridge had juſt purchaſed. 

Lucy had been informed, by ſome of 
her young acquaintance, that the maſter 
of the ceremonies was conſidered as a 


perſon of nearly as much conſequence as 


the Prince of Wales; and whoever wiſh- 
ed to be treated with public attention, 
muſt make a point of ſhewing him pri- 

FL vale 
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vate civility.” She was therefore reſolved 
not to be deficient in politeneſs; 
when he paid the family a morning viſit 
ſhe treated him with the moſt profound 
reſpect and deference. 

Juſt as ſhe was adorning her perſo 
for the ball, and embelliſhing her charm: 
by a profuſion of finery, her maid came 
runaing into the room, to inform her 
that a coronet's carriage had overturned 
near the gate, and that a gentleman init 
had broke his leg. 

Though her heart was a ſtranger to 
humanity and tenderneſs, yet the proſ- 
ped of having a nobleman for her gueſt 
at once delighted and gratified its feelings; 
and calling immediately to her father, ſhe 
conjured him to invite the ſtranger to bis 
houſe. 5 

The young nobleman (who alle bim 
ſelf Lord Derry) ſaid, he had only a fe 

| | Ne. 
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lays arrived from Ireland, and had left 


is valet fick upon the road; and as he 


ſolve ul 


z viſit d not chiffe to truſt him to ſtrangers, 
ffoundvithout knowing he was properly at- 


tended, the footman was to remain until. 


perſonſibe was able to travel, and both had or- 
harmgMiers to follow him to Brighton. 

This trait of humanity, in a man of 
ich importance, could not fail intereſting 
he family in his favor; and that a noble- 
man ſhould conſent to travel unattended, 


ger token care of, was thought an uncom- 
proſ· non inſtance of ſeeling and condeſcen- 
gueſt on. 


A ſurgeon, from Lewes, was immedi- 


r, ſheſtcly ſeat for, who decidedly pronounced 
to higie bone unbroken, though it was thought 


ingerous for his Lordſhip to purſue his 
durney; aud after a thouſand apologies, 


vr the trouble he gave the family, he 
o 2 conſented 


for the purpoſe of having his domeſtico 


— 
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conſented to become their gueſt for a 
few days. Wn 
a C 
A long conſultation took place between 
the ladies, as to the propriety of leaving 
the noble flranger; when after various 
opinions upon the ſubject, it wat deter- 
mined, that Mr. Lutridge ſhould remain 
at home to entertain him ; but his dangh- 
ter and ſiſter make their appearance at 
the ball. The old gentleman oppoſed the 
decifion, declaring, he thought it was 
| Lucy's duty to ſtay and make the houſe 
agreeable to his Lordſhip 3 adding, with 
a Fgnificant nod, and who knows fiſter, 
if ſhe was to tweedle-dee to him a little, 
upon the grand pinar, what might be the 
conſequence?—for muſic, you know, has 
charms to ſooth the ſavage breaft !—hey 
f1iter !—hey !—a Lord for a ſon-in-law, 
would be no bad thing.” | 
Mrs. Bowleſworth drew up her head, 
5 declaring, 
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declaring, that what with Lucy's fortune 
ler peo and her accompliſhments, the 
had a right to expect an illuſtrious alliance, 
but that it would not be proper for her to 
viſit his Lordſhip that evening: and con- 
cluded by ſaying, ſhe certainly looked 
more captivating in an elegant diſhabille, 
than in the moſt faſhionable full dreſs. 
This important matter being adjuſted, 
the ladies retired to the buſineſs of the 
toilet, and Mr. Lutridge to the apart- 
ment of his noble gueſt; having firſt or- 
dered a ſupper to be prepared, at leaſt, 
ſufficient for a dozen perſons. 
The confuſion into which the family 
had been thrown, by the unexpected 
viſit of this illuſtrious ſtranger, abſo- 
lutely affected every part of it; and 
when the ladies were in readineſs to de- 
part, the footmen appeared in their undreſt 
liveries.— The additional delay this cir- 
oz cumſtance 
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— 
cumſtance occaſioned tended to add to the 
lateneſs of the hour, and they did not ar- 
rive at the ſcene of exultation, until the | 
minuets were nearly cloſed. 

A figure adorned in ſo conſpicuous a 
ſtyle, could not avoid attracting the at- | 
tention of the whole afſembly ; and the 
exultation that glowed in the young lady's 
countenance, proved the gratification ſhe | 
derived from general obſervation, and 


the exceſs of her vanity, in believing her- 
ſelf admired. Mr, W—— reſpectfully 
approached them, but when he heard ſhe 
intended dancing a minuet, it was with 
the utmoſt difficulty he could refrain 
from laughter, and was obliged to make 
an excuſe for ayerting his head. 
If every eye had been directed towards 
© Miſs Lutridge upon her firſt entering the 
room, how muſt they have been fixed 
upon her, when they perceived her led out 
BY; to 
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to dance; and with the utmoſt effort of 
g50d-breeding, it was abſolutely impoſ- 
fible to ſuppreſs a fmile. The prince, 

who had fortunately entered juſt as ſhe | 
was leading up the room, ſtood perfect - 
ly transfigured with ſurpriſe : but when 
he ſaw the confidence with which ſhe ac- 
quitted herſelf, he thought it no longer 
neceſſary to diſguiſe his feelings, and 
loudly expreſſed the entertainment he had 
derived from the exhibition ; declaring, 
he would not but have ſeen it for a hun- 
dred pounds, 

This ſatirical aſſurance, was received 
as a complimen”', by the perſon to whom 
it was intended as a reproach ; who draw- 
ing herſelf up, with an appearance of 
delight, walked majeſtically towards her 
ſeat, viewing the dreſs of a young lady 
who ſat next her, with a maſt contemp- 
tuous and ſuperſilious ſtare, Nothing 

could 
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could be greater than the contrat cf their 
perſons; the one all lovelineſs, elegance, 
and eaſe, ſeemed totally unconſcious of 
her numerous attrations—whilſt the 
other, wichout a ſingle trait of beauty, 
appeared to claim a general admiration. 
Their dreſs, was as completely oppoſite 
as their perſons : the one wore a plain 
white muſlin; without any other orna- 
ment upon her head than an exuberance 
of fine hair, formed into the moſt fanci- 
ful and becoming ſhape—whillt the other 
was adorned 1n a veſt of crape and filver, 
trimmed with a variety of different colour- 
ed velvet, ill choſen, and vulgarly diſ- 
played; whilſt her head ſcemed ſcarcely 
able to ſuſtain the load of plumes, bands, 
and ribbons. | 
As the conceited girl perceived her 
aunt engaged in conyerſation, with the 


lady who ſat next her, ſhe concluded it 
he OY jo. bet: 
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was a general practice at public places, 
and therefore, though ſhe had but a con- 
temptible opinion of the young lady who 


fat next her, ſhe opened the intercourſe 


by obſerving, there were a vaſt number 
of vulgar looking, ill-dreſſed people there 
that evening, and wondering that the 
maſter of the ceremonies would ſuffer 
them to be admitted ; declaring, that the 


thought it ought to be a part of his office, 


to make people dreſs according to their 
Jer tunes; and then, continued ſhe, look— 
ing at herſelf with an eye of ſatisfaction, 


One might have the pleaſur2 of being | 


reſpected according to one's appearance.” 


* That kind if reſpect,” ſaid the young: 


lady, in a modett, but ſweet tone of voice, 


„would be %% eaſily obtained, to afford 
any ſatisfaction to the receiver of it; and, 


if the maſter of the ceremonies; was ta 


have the taſk of arranging the ladies 


dreſſes, 
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dreſſes, a man-milliner would be the only 
proper perſon to undettake the office,” 

* did not expect,“ ſhe replied, giving 
a ſuperſilious glance at her companion's 
dreſs, you would be a convert to my 
ſentiments; but pray tell me, continued 
ſhe, ** do people of faſhion generally 
come early or late to theſe aflemblies ? 
for my father has but very lately pur- 
chaſed an eſtate in this neighbourhood, 
and I am ignorant of methods which are 
adopted to diſtinguiſh the higher, from 
the lower orders of ſociety.” 

My mother generally is earlier than 
moſt of her acquaintance,” ſaid the con- 
deſcending girl, 64 and we were here an 


hour before you cane.” 

Do youF{zre in Brighton?“ aſked 
the ſcrutinizing Lucy; and being anſwer- 
ed in the affirmative, replied, well then, 
of courſe, yo do not ſet the faſhions, 


though 


making a flight courteſy to her mortified 


other ſide; but who from not underſtand- 
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though you may. ' follow "I your betters 
lead.” 

The converſation was here interrupted 
by the appearance of the maſter of the 
ceremonies, who in a reſpectful manner, 
enquired whether her Ladyſhip adhered 
to her reſolution of not dancing that 
evening? and added, that her Grace of 
M wiſhed to ſee her in the ball 
room. 3 
Lady Charlotte immediately aroſe, and 


companion, was followed by her French 
governeſs, who had been ſeated on the 


ing the Engliſh language, had not been 
able to comprehend any part of the pre- 
ceding converſation. 

It was ſome moments before Lucy was 
able to recover from the agitation this un- 
expected diſcovery had occaſioned. That. 

ſhe 
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ſhe ſhould have offered an inſult to the 
daughter of a Duke, was the moſt diſtreſs- 
ing circumſtance that could hawe happen- 
ed; yet, who would have ſuppoſed that 
a young woman vf faſhion, would have 
appeared in a dreſs, that the daughter of a 
common tradeſman would have been 


aſhamed of wearing 2 The pleaſure of the 


evening was totally deſtroyed; and ſhe 
intreated her aunt would order the car- 
riage and return immediately to the vale. 

Mrs. Bowleſworth thought that the 
better way would be to wait and apolo- 


gize for the aFront, and propoſed retiring 


into the card room; when, to the morti- 
fication of both ladies, they were in- 
formed that Lady Charlotte was gone 
home. 
Whilſt Miſs Lutridge and her aunt were 


5 lamenting the miſtake, which had been 
committed at the an. the hoſpitable 


maſter 
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maſter of Lewes Vale was entertaining his 
noble gueſt with the hiſtory of his fa · 
mily, and throwing out oblique hints for 
the diſpoſal of his daughter; and by the 
time they had drank three bottles of Bur- 
gandy between them, he openly declared 


he ſhould like him for a fon in law ; pro- 
teſting, he would give his daughter thirty TS 


thouſand pounds on the day of marriage. 
A bargain,” exclaimed the young 


nobleman, but you muſt give it me 


down in black and white ; for it will be 
the only palliative I can offer my father, 
for venturing to act in oppoſition to his 
plans.—You muſt know, we have lately 
had a moſt deſperate quarrel, in eonſe- 
quence of my retufing to marry the rich 
heireſs of the Earl of Kerry; to whom 
I have ſo violent an averſion, that I would 


rather become the huſband of a negro, 
P | than 


. \ 
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than lead ſuch a horrid monſter ſo the 
BE. >. | 
doubt your heart, my lord,” re- or 
plied the enraptured father, can only be b. 
reſigned to perfect beauty; if ſo, I feat I g 
my Lucy will not touch it: for though a 
her aunt conceives her all perfection, Ll , 
know a thouſand prettier girls than her.“ I 
„ Tis the mind, Mr. Lutridge, the 
mind, that muſt -make an impreſſion on 
my feelings: and to your daughters , 
worth J am no ſtranger, though to her j 
perſon I am ſtill unknown.“ | f 
* Acquainted with my daughter's cha · | 
rater !”” ſaid the aſtoniſhed father, 
Les,“ continued his Lordſhip, * is 
there any thing ſurpriſing in the declara · 
_ tion ?2—why, my dear fir, every nobleman 
at court, was proud of finging your fair 
Lucy” s praiſe.” 
Unable to contain the joy this intelli- 
gence 
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gence afforded, the delighted father abſo- 
lutely capered about the room; and was 
only checked in his phrenzy of delight 
by his Lordſhip propoſing to relinquiſh 
one third of his patrimonial-eſtates, if he 
did not marry the accompliſhed fair one; 
on condition her father would forfeit her 
fortune, in cafe of a change taking place . 
jn his ſentiments. 

To this propoſal, no objection was 
made ; and the mutual agreement was 
juſt figned and delivered, when the ladies 
unexpectedly returned, three hours ſooner 
than they had intended. 

The impatient lover, anxious to behold 
the object of his future tenderneſs, in- 
treated to be indulged with the ſight that 
night; proteſting, that he feared his im- 


patience and ſolicitude might be attended 


with the moſt dangerous conſequences, 
2: he had been ſubject, from a child, to a 
P 2 conſtitutional 
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con 'titutional fever, which was always 
brought on by anxiety or d anten. 
ment, 

The alarmed man 8 retired, 
and acquainting his ſiſter-in-law with 
the evening's adventure, was bleſt with 
the ſound of her approbation; a circumꝭ 


| ſtance that might have been gpnjjdered as 


a very fortunate and bappygamgngrun 
the ſingularity of ſeldom happagmSoT 


The proſpect of becoming pagladgycf 


quality, animated every bfgatumoinf out 
heroine's countenance ; and, Angsked at 


the idea of the anticipated; fggjery -ſhe re- 


ſolved to uſe her endeavousid prevent 
its approach, and immeſlista y to pay the 


requeſted viſit, 


His Lordſhip was de at his eaſe 
upon the ſofa, wrapped in an elegant 
chintz ng te gown, which had been 

taken 
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taken from one of the travelling trunks, 
immediately after his arriyal at the Vale. 
He expreſſed his diſtreſs at being unable 
to riſe, and the high ſenſe he entertained 
of the honor that was done him, in the 


moſt perfect ſtrain of courtier- like com- 


pliment; and delighted the aunt, no leſs _ 


than the niece, by the eulogium paid to 
her perſonal and mental charms. 

Every meeting, which took place be» 
tween the lovers, ſerved but to {trength- 
en the violence of their attachment ; and 
before his Lordſhip had been a week at 
the Vale,, the lady condeſcended to take 
2 trip to Scotland. The reafon the Peer 
aſſ'gned for this meaſure, was, that no 
ſettlements could be made without his 
father's concurrence ; and he pretended 
to dread Mr. Lutridge's diſpleaſure, if 
the Earl refuſed his conſent to the al- 


lance, 
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The elegance of his Lordſhip's perſon 
—the livelineſs of his wit—and the exceſs 
of tenderneſs he pretended to feel for his 
miſtreſs, completely ſubdued her unat- 


-tached heart; and without reflecting 


upon the impropriety of the meaſure, ſhe 
unreluctantly conſented to the propoſal. 

A ſmall bribe ſecured the favor of her 
ſervant, who, not only conſented to at- 
tend her to Scotland, but undertook to 
ſecure the carriage, as her own lover was 
poſtilion at the White Hart, at Lewes; 
and on the fifteenth day, after his Lord- 
ſhip's arrival at the Vale, he took his de- 
parture from it with his entertainer' $ 


daughter. 


Upon the diſcovery of this inprudeht 
ſtep, Mr. Lutridge expreſſed the bigheſt 
di ſapprobation; and his eldeſt ſon, who 
had juſt arrived from London, agonized 


him with terror, by the following adver- 


tiſement, 
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tiſement, Which had been inſerted in all 


the London papers ;— \ 


t 4DVERTISEMENT. 


If the valet, who was intruſted with 
Lord Derry's baggage, with the intent of 
embarking with it in one of the Brighton 
packets, does not immediately aflign a 
reaſon for its detention, or deliver it into 
the care of the Earl of Kilbourn, his 
perſon will be advertiſed in all the papers, 
and he will be proceeded againſt, with all 
the rigour the laws of the cen will 
permit.“ 


The paper, the young man had fortu- 
nately got with him, and the tenor of it 
was calculated to alarm the moſt incredu- 


lous mind. The pretended Lord Derry, 


was certainly the valet ; ; and thirty thou- 


ſand 


1564 LUCY LUTRIDGE ; ox, 
ſand pounds would be ſacrificed to a 
ſharper. 

Horſes and carriage were ordered to the 
door, and the diſtracted father, and en- 
raged brother, ſet off without delay, on 
their way to Scotland. They travelled 
without ſtopping for the ſlighteſt refreſh- 

ment; but all their ſpeed proved un- 
availing ; the indiſſoluble knot was firmly 
tied, and the new created peereſs was 
ſoon ripped of her freſh. budding 
bonors. 

They were met by their purſuers, about 
ten miles from the green ; when the ex- 
aſperated parent accoſted the man, whom 
he had fancied would have been ſuch an 
| honor to his family, with the moſt op- 
probious language and low abuſe ; de- 
claring, he had Aole and robbed him of his 
er, and vowing vengeance againit 
him for the action. 


The 


* 
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The credulous girl ſet abſolutel y petri- 
fied with aſtoniſhment, ſcarcely able to 
truſt to the evidence of her ſenſes, until 


the enraptured huſband, taking her ten- 
derly by the hand, beſougbt her to for- 


give the innocevt deception; and vowing, 
the whole of his lite ſhould be devoted 
to her happineſs. In leſs than half an 
hour, both the carriages ſtopped for the 
purpoſe of changing horſes, when the pre- 
tended nobleman, requeſted five minutes 
p:ivate converſation, in a ſeparate apart- 
ment, with his enraged father-in-law ; 
and producing the paper, which entitled 


him to thirty thouſand pounds, he de- 


manded the immediate payment of the 
ſum, and declared his reſolution of leaving 
his bride, unleſs her relations would treat 
him with civility and kindneſs ; proteſt- 
ing, he had merely aſſumed his maſter's 
name, for the purpoſe of travelling with 
| greater 


Ka 


— 
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greater comfort, and that he fhould not 
have thought of engaging the affections 
of his wife, had not her father abſolutely 
 offere.! her to him. 

A few moments ſpent in calm reflec- 
tion, convinced Mr. Lutridge he had 
been the perſon moj? to blame; and as 
his daughter profeſled an attachment for 
her huſband, in ſpite of the impoſition he 
had practiſed upon her, he thought it 
would be better to huſh up the affair, and 
endeayour to render him as reſpectable as 
poſſible, by m_—_— to countenance the 

alliance. 

To retain the character he had aſſumed, 
the pretended nobleman knew was impoſ- 
ſible; but as he was not known to have 
been a dependant by any but his father- 
in-law, and his family; he thought he 
might paſs himſelf off for a gentleman 


of fortune, and; by that means give a 
ſanction 


worth ſhould accompany them. 


abating ardour; and whilſt he could 


was ſo completely known, that ſhe never 
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ſanction to the ſtep his wife had taken. — 
But the diſcloſing newſpaper had made 
his conduct public, and every tongue was 
occupied in repeating the whole tale, 
Lucy, unable to ſupport the mortifi- 
cation, ſoon became anxious to quit the 
humiliating ſcene ; and her huſband, eager 
to enjoy the pleaſures of the metropolis, 
Joytully yielded to her ſolicitation, though 
he would not conſent that Mrs. Bowleſ- 


Every ſpecies of faſhionable vice, was 
purſued by the unthinking man, with un- 


figure away in a ſplendid equipage, he 
was received in ſociety much ſuperior to 
himſelf. 

Lucy's mortifications commenced with 
ber marriage, but they terminated only 
with her life ; for her huſband's perſon 


went 


1 
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went into public without experiencing 
ſome degree of that painful ſenſation, 
Sometimes, -ſhe would hear the ſervants 
exclaim, ** make way for the Earl of 
Derry ;” at others, ſhe would hear them 
call ont, “ Lord, or no Lord; or, the 
bold puſh for a wife.” This continual 
mortification to her pride, required a 
greater degree of philoſophy to bear, than 
her weak miad was. capable of exerting; 
and her temper, which had always een 
extremely fretful, became ſo thoroughly 
unpleaſant, that her huſband {ſcarcely 
ſpent an hoar at home; and would often 
leave her for weeks together, without let- 
ting her know where he ſpent his time. 
The expenſive ſtyle in which they 
lived, ſoon reduced their ample fortune ; 
and as no part of it had heen ſettled upon 
herſelf, her future proſpects were very 
melancholy. The death of . Mrs. Bowleſ- 


worth, 
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worth, about tliree years after this decep- 
tive marriage, ſecured an independance 
for her unfortunate niece, by leaving her 
the ſum of five thouſand pounds, totally 
independant of her huſband. The un- 


principled man was no ſooner made ac- 


quainted with this circumſtance, than he 
appeared to repent his former conduct; 
and by the moſt affectionate attention to 
his wife, eaſily won her entire confidence, 
and under pretence of purchaſing a beau- 
tiful ſeat in Berkſhire, (which he promiſed 
to ſettle wholly upon herſelf), petſuaded 
her to reſign the five thouſand pounds; 
but no ſooner had he got it in his poſſeſ- 
ſion, than he took his paiſage in a ſhip 
bound for America, without leaving, the 
too credulous Lucy, even in poſſeſſion of a 
ſingle guinea. | 
This mortifying, unexpected ealamity, 
the unfortunate yonng woman was un- 
2 able 
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able fo fuſtain ; and yielding to the vio- 
lence of ſtrong paſſions, ſhe foon brought 
on a violent fever, which in leſs than a 
_ fortnight terminated her life. A gentle- 
man, who was acquainted with her hiſ. 
tory, wrote the following lines upon her 
death; and as her father did not object to 
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| 1 the propoſal, he had them engraven on 
| 0 i her tomb :— 
| 7 The victim of folly—of pride —and of art, 
4 Beneath this cold marble remains; 
4 Yet, pity her failings, and hope that her heart, 
| Was refined by afflictions hard claims | 
e e 
Misfortune has often been known to reclaim ; 
And Lucy, perhaps, may be blett ! 
But ſympathy drops a ſoft tear to hcr name, | 
And wiſhes her ſpirit at reſt. 
f | ; | | 
Lucy Warntn, Obt. Nov. gth. 1798, . 21. 7 
| | bY ( 
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As Captain Manwaring was rowing 
down to his ſhip, with an intent of failing 
immediately for England, the boat was 
hailed by a black ſervant ; who ſtanding 
upon the beach, from which he had juſt 
deſcended, extended his hand, in which 
he held a letter. The boatmen were im- 
mediate] y ordered to return ; and uponthe 
Captaju opening the received packet, he 
2 * Was 


was aſtoniſhed at 33 the W 
words: 

Captain Manwaring's honor has been 
too often tried, for the ſlighteſt diſtruſt 
to be entertained of it; and as a proof of 
the eſtimation in which it is held, a ſacred 
truſt will be committed to his care, if he 
conſents to receive it under his protection. 
A lady, ſolicitous to return to her friends, 
in England, who will require the moſt 
eligible accommodation, and the atten 
tion of an experienced female, (which it 
is underitood the Captain has now on 
board his ſhip) will pay five hundred 
guineas for her paſſage, on condition, of 
being permitted to remain ſolely in her 
cabin, with only the perſon alluded to for 
her companion, or a few occafional viſits 
from her humane protector,” 

The gugularity of the ſtyle, and the 


m yſterious y veil that was thrown overithe 


: 8 6, 
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lady's perſon, and fituation, could not 
avoid awakening the Captain's curioſity ; 
yet the writer muſt have been perfectly 
acquainted with his affairs, to know he had 


ſuch a female on board the ſhip. For 
this female he 1mmediatel y ſent, and de- 


manded whether ſhe ſhould like the office: 


and being aoſwered in the affirmative, he 


conſented to receive the unknawa ſtranger, 
having a vacant accommodation on board 
the ſhip, 

In leſs than two hours, fo the time of 
the agreement, a ſuperb Falanquin was 


obſerved upon the ſtrand; and by the 


motions made to the ſailors, who were 
looking at it, they gueſſed it Was waiting 
for the ſwelling tide. The boat in a 


ſhort time was ſent to receive it; and 
hen it arrived at the fide of. the ſhip, an 


elegant female, cloſely: veiled, was lifted 
Hom. it into a.chair, and conducted by 
23 the 


\ 
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the Captain into her cabin. T Fe'fam | + 
lervant, who had delivered” the letter, | 
waited to ſee the lady in her place of 
retirement; when giving a five hundred | 
pound note into Captain Mainwaring's a 
hands, and preſenting a purſe to the fe- 


male attendant, he took a filent but re- 
ſpectful leave, and nen to be . { 
diate] y put on ſhore. E 
Fortunately for the ſtranger, as the was 
ſo ſolicitous to be concealed, there were e 
no other females on bvatd the hip; and : 
the Captain, who was totally dev oid ] 
of curioſity, never attempted! prying into 
her affairs. ; { 


Her converſation was modeſt, elegant, p 
and refined, yet ſhe never mentioned her y 
private affairs; and would fit whole |} ; 

hours at her cabin window, looking anx- 2 


1oufly towards the Engliſh ſhore. The Ie 
perſon who attended her, was charmed 
is with 
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with her ſweetneſs; aud merel y from 
feeling intereſted in her welfare, enquired 
it me had friends reſident in London to 


whom ſhe was to be intruſted upon her 


arrival there? To tleſe interrogations 
ſhe merely received an affirmative reply.; 
and was checked in her curiofity by a po- 
ſitive aflertion that ſhe ſhould know her 


hiſtory as ſoon as ſhe was out of the ſhip; 


adding, that even the life of her protectot 


depended upon no ſuſpicion of his having 


aided her departure, ever reaching the 
Indian coaſt. . 

The appearance of her perſon, ſoon after 
ſhe arrived on board, convinced her com- 
panion ſhe was a married woman ; but 
whether ſhe was flying from, or going 
to a huſband, for ſome months, remain- 
ed a total ſecret ; and was then only dif- 
covered by nne expreſſions, which 


ads | burt 


| burſt e her lips 3 he ms | 


of a fever. 

She would then exclaim, Oh, my 
Edward! my beloved brother, to what 
unheard of miſery was I conſigned ; and 
had it not been for the generous Monta- 
gue's aſſiſtance, my life muſt have fallen 
a victim to his cruelty.” She would then 
itart wildly up in her bed, uttering the 
molt violent and terrified ſcreams ; and 


throwing her arms round her attendant's 


neck, conjure her to ſave her from her 
huſband's power. 

The agitated and perturbed ſtate of her 
mind, added ſo much to the violence of 
her diſeaſe, that the ſurgeqn abſolutely 
deſpaired of her recovery; and on the 
fifth day after the attack, ſhe loſt her 
ſorrows, and her life, immediately after 
the birth of the heroine of this tale. 
Scarcely had the infant received the 
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breath of life, when it was in the utmoſt 
danger of having it extinguiſhed: for in 
ſearching a ſmall cheſt of apparel, in the 
hope of finding ſome clothes to dreſs it 
in, a ſpark unfortunately fell amongſt 
them, unperceived by the humane atten- 
dant, who had ſcarcely adorned it in 
the elegant attire, ſhe found ready pre- 
pared for its reception, when ſhe per- 
ceived a thick ſmoak iffue from the 
cheſt, and in a moment after, the flames 
burſt from it. | 
The violence of her ſhrieks alarmed 


the whole crew, and two of them ruſh- 


ing into the cabin, at the hazard of their 
lives, caught up the blazing cheſt, and. 
immediately threw it out of the window, 
and by that means, prelerved the w hole 
ſhip from deſtruction. 
In ſearching the cheſt for the infant's 


* the nurſe perceived ſeveral 
large 
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recolle& to whom they were addreſſed; 
and by the loſs of thoſe valuable diſclo- 
ſures, there was no po bility of tracing 
the child's proteQtors, unleſs by any cir- 
cumſtance they had been previouſly made 
acquainted with its mother's intention of 
embarking for England; and this diſtant 
hope was ſcarcely to be indulged, as Cap» 
tain Manwaring recolleò ed having heard 
her ſay, ſhe ſhould fend ſome letters ex- 
preſs, upon her arrival in the Downs, 
and remain in the ſhip until the meſſen- 


ger's return. 


Captain 0 eee heart was the ſeat 


of every manly and noble ſentiment, but 


unfortunately for the peace of that gentle 
manſon, he was united to a woman 


_ whole turbulence of temper and ſuſpicion 


of mind, rendered his home ane continued 


ſcene of quarrel and cquteutign ; and he 
| _ 
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was well aware that by introducing the 
little orphan into ſuch a reſidence, he 
ſhould be opening to it a ſource of unceaſ- 
ing diſquiet, and laying a foundation of 


' unhappineſs for himſelf. The perſon, to 
whoſe management it had hitherto been 


conſigned, he knew to be a woman of ex- 
cellent character; and as ſhe had been 
intruſted with the care of ſome young 
ladies, who went out to India in his ſhip, 
he reſolved, in caſe of no claim being 
made on the little Frances, (the name by 
which he had it called), to place her-under 
this worthy, creature's protection, until, 
upon his return to India, he could deve- 
lope into the myſtery that had attended 
her birth, and reſign her into the hands of 
her mother's brother, whom he had rea- 
ſon to believe reſided in England. 
Mrs, Woodthorp, the excellent nurſe 
of the lovely child, was perfectly de- 
lighted 


# 
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lighted at the generous man's propoſal ; 


and as no enquiries were made, upon the 


ſhip's arrival in England, after any female 
paſſenger which had been conveyed by it, 
Captain Manwaring naturally concluded 
the unfortunate ftranger had quitted the 
Hand without the concurrence of any of 
her relations, and the letters, which bad 


been fo luckleſoly deſtroyed, were intend- 5 


ed to explain her motive for doing it. 

As Captain Manwaring felt an attach- 
ment for the child, he defired Mrs. Wood- 
thorp to take a honſe near his country 
reſidence ; and though he had a nume- 
_ Tous family of his own, Fanny poflefled 


a large portion of bis affect ion. A few. 


months after his arrival in England, he 
was attacked with a tedious and dange- 
rous complaint, which, though it did not 
| coofitie him to the hunle, prevented him 


"From 3 of returning to India : and 
Fanny 


re 
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Fanny had attained her fifth year, before 


he was able to take the command of a 
ſhip. /_ 
The infant careſſes of the lovely child, 


bad by that time ſo completely engaged 
the worthy man's affection, that the proſ- 


pect of a ſeparation from her was infinite - 
ly more diſtreſſing than from his own: 
and when ſhe heard he was going to de- 
part, ſhe clung round his knees with ſuch 
an exceſs of fondneſs, and intreated him 
not to leave her, with ſuch perſuafive in- 
nocence, that.he abſolutely had thoughts 
of taking her in the ſhip, and had he not 
been diſſuaded from it by Mrs. Waod= 
thorpe, certainly would have complied 
with the affectionate requeſt, 
Mrs. Manwaring, during her huſband's 

teſidence at Clapham, had often watched 
him unperceiyed, during his moming's 
W and, with the utmoſt indigna- 
bia R tion, 
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tion, beheld his daily viſits directed to the 


cottage of the worthy Woodthorpe; and 
convinced, in her opinion, of his infide- 
lity, reſolved to contrive ſome method of 
having it confirmed; and for this pur- 
poſe, watched the motions of the child, 
with the intention of ſatisfying her cu- 
riolity. 2 

She had long endeavoured to obtain a 
few minutes converſation with the child, 
without the obſervation of the perſon 
whom ſhe fancied to be its mother, and 
at length perceived it crofling the com- 
mon, led by a girl about twelve years 
old. | | 
. Fortunately for her, her hat was on, 
and without waiting until the fervants 
could fetch her cloak, ſhe hurried out of 
the drawing room, and overtook them 
within a few yards of the little cottage. 
Lou are a lovely little brown girl,“ 


9923 294 * ſaid 
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ſaid the artful woman, tapping the child 
gently upon the ſhoulder, ** and what is 
your name?” Fanny, Ma'am,” ſaid 
the little cherub, raiſing her lovely ſmi- 
ling tace, and dropping one of her beſt 
courtſeys. And whoſe little girl are 
vou?“ © My papa's,”* continued the 
child, heaving, as ſhe ſpoke, a deep, and 
an expreſſive ſigh, © But why do you 
ſigh, is not your papa good to you 2” 
Ou, yes, good indeed: but he is going 
away from me, and that's what makes 
me ſigh ſo ſadly.” * Well but your 
mamma will remain behind, and ſhe is 
equally kind, is ſhe not?“ 

My poor mamma is dead,” replied 
the child, ſhaking her little head and 
looking dejected as ſhe ſpoke ; but my 
nurſe is very kind, and loves me dearly; 
but I want a great many folks to /gve me, 
tor I like to be loved.” | 


4A 1 The 
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The queſtion of what was lier papa's 
name? was almoſt unneceſſary, yet Mrs, 
Manwaring reſolved to aſk it; and the 
reply confirmed the darkneſs of ſuſpicion, 

Violent in her paffions, and ſtrong in 
her reſentments, ſhe abſolutely alarmed 
her huſband with the diſplay of them; 
and it was in vain that he attempted to 
appeaſe her anger, by diſcloſing all he 
Knew of the little Fanny's hiftory, A 
few days after this unfortunate diſcoyery, 
the ſhip he commanded received orders 
for ſailing; and happy in quitting ſo un- 
amiable a companion, the worthy man 
immediately embarked, aſſuring Mrs. 
Woodthorpe he would not quit India with- 
out diſcovering the myſtery which enve- 
Joped her lovely charge. 

This friendly refolution the benevolent 
Captain never could accompliſh ; for 
ſoon after the ſhip had paſſed the Cape, 

it 
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it was overtaken by a violent ſtorin, and 
every ſoul on board periſhed! This me- 
lancholy and afflicting intelligence was 
imparted to Mrs. Woodthorpe by one of 
the executors, who informed her, upon 
opening his friend's will, he found a lega- 
gacy of two thouſand pounds left to the 


child, with orders that ſhe ſhould remain 


in her preſent ſituation, until ſhe was 
old enough to be ſent to ſchool; but as 
Mrs. Manwaring expreſſed a deſire to 
have it placed under her protection, he 
did not think himſelf authoriſed to refuſe 


the requeſt, particularly, as ſhe had ſaid, 


the ſum allowed for her board would be 


an advantage to her in the confined Rate. 
of her income, which only amounted to 


three hundred a year. 


The death of a man ſo every way de- 


ſerving, was a ſerious misfortune to all 


his acquaintance; but to one, who in 
R 3 ga great 
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a great meafure exiſted on his bounty, it 
certainly appeared in an aggravated ſhape, 
and the unhappy woman abſolutely ſeem- 
ed ſcarcely able to ſupport its weight. 
T he fcieams of the child ſoon filenced 
her own ſorrows, and ſhe conjured the 
Informer of this melancholy news, by the 
affection he had borne his friend, ſtrictly 
to fulfil his laſt injunction, and not ex- 
poſe an helpleſs infant to the illiberal pre- 
judice of an unbalieying woman. 
Neither Fanny's cries, or her nurſe's 
intreaties made any impreſſion upon Mr. 
Salmon's heart; and the idea of ſerving 
the widow of his friend, (to whoſe unami- 
able temper he was a total ſtranger) in- 
duced him to deviate from his /a/t injunc- 
Zion; and a footman was ſent to carry 
the child, who, with difficulty, could diſs 
engage it from its nurſe's arms, and the 
man, who was bleſt with a great ſhare of 
1 feeling, 
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feeling, ſhed tears whilſt Pn the 
painful taſk, 

From the moment of Fanny's recep- 
tion into the family, ſhe was conſidered, 
both by Mrs. Manwaring and her daugh- 
ters, as a being who had deprived them 
of a part of their inheritance; and in- 
ſtead of being treated with kindneſs and 
affection, ſhe was deſtined to endure 
þoth coldneſs and cruelty, 

Though Mrs. Woodthorpe thought her 
temper remarkably meet, yet Captain 
Manwaring had obſerved it was naturally 
reſolute; and perceiying that ſeverity 
would totally deſtroy it, had even mene 
tioned the ſchool ſhe was to he placed at, 
from knowing the gentleneſs of the gover- 
neſs's diſpoſition. | 

The abſolute change 1 in the conduct of 
thoſe around her, produced as great an al- 

teration in the manners of the child; 
and, inſtead of that affectionate ſattneſs, 
which 
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which had been fo peculiarly attractive, 
ſhe ſuddenly became melancholy and de- 
jected, and unleſs ſhe was commanded 

to change her ſeat, would fit for hours 
together with her intelligent eyes intently 
bent upon the portrait of her benefactor, 
Ihe ſeverity with which ſhe was treat- 
ed by the unfeeling Mrs. Manwaring, 
and the unkindneſs ſhe received from all 


ber children, the unfortunate Fanny ſuſ- 


tained with calmneſs, whilſt ſhe was ſut- 
fered to pay occaſional viſits to her be- 
laved nurſe; but when forbid the enjoy- 
ment of that only gratification, ſhe could 
no longer refrain from exprefling her 
reſentment ; and though ſhe had only 
juſt entered her ninth year, told her per- _ 
ſecutor ſhe had no right to deprive her of 
is indulgence, as her dear papa had in- 
tended ſhe ſhould live conſtantly with 
her nurſe. 5 io 
This unexpected reproach from ſo 
PFoung 
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young a child, was conſidered as a proof 


of the molt daring temper ; and ſhe was 
kept for a week upon bread and water, by 


way of humbling the inſolence of her un- 
toward ſpirit, and was conſtantly con» 
fined in a ſmall cloſet, becauſe ſhe refuſed 
ſoliciting Mrs, M anwaring's pardon. 


The cloſeneſs of the confinement, and 


the hardneſs of the fare, had evidently 


injured the unfortunate child's conſtitu- 


tion; and the ſervants, with whom ſhe 


Was an univerſal favourite, circulated 


the report of their miſtreſs's cruelty, un- 
til it reached the ears of the humane Mrs, 
Danvers, who was intimately acquainted 
with the Captain's executors, to whom ſhe 
immediately related the inhuman Cir» 
cumſtance. | 
Mr. Salmon, who was really a e 
and benevolent character, immediately 
called upon the widow of his friend ; and 
without appearing to know what had hap- 
pened, 


— 
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pened, demanded the ſight of his little 
ward. io uid 
che is juſt now under diſzrace, Mr. 
Salmon,“ ſaid the inhuman being who 
had inflited it, and if ſhe knows you 
have been here, without condeſcending 
to ſee her, it may be the means of con- 
quering her haughty ſpirit, which I aſ- 
ſure you requires ſeverity to manage; 
and it is impoſſible to deſcribe half the 
trouble and uneaſineſs that overbearing 
temper of her's occaſions me.“ 
Different diſpoſitions, Madam,“ replied 
Mr. Sal mon,“ "require nag rr rn? : 
Falls, I ſnhall make trial of fy Lady's 
Captain Manwaring appointed, and ſpare 
you all further trouble with my ward ” 
be idea of her conduct being public- 
ly expoſed, immediately - alarmed the 
conſcions Mrs, Manwaring ; and tlyi ing 
to the ſpot where her priſoner was con- 


fined, 
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fined, ſhe reſolved, unconditionally, to 
ſet her free. 

Well, Fanny,” faid ſhe, as ſhe 
opened the door, do not you think you 
have been very wicked to refuſe begging 
pardon when you had committed a fault ? 
but to prove that I am willing to forget 


your failings, I am quite ready to ſet you 


at liberty, without your aſking my for- 
giveneſs, if you will promiſe never to 
mention our quarrel, and will try to love 
me, as well as you do nurſe Woodthorpe.” 

* I cannot promiſe that, Ma'am, re- 
plied the child, without lifting ber eyes 
from off the floor, if I was to ftay 
here for ever.“ And why cannot you 
promiſe it 2” ſaid ſhe, checking the anger 
this ſpeech produced. Becauſe,” con- 
tinued Fanny, ©** Nurſe Woodthorpe al- 
ways loved me, and always uſed me Rind- 


and never beat me—nor ever locked 


me 
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water.” | c 
Mr. Salmon, who became impatient to p 
behold his ward, vociferated her name at a 


the- bottom of the ſtairs; and the de- ju 

lighted child, abſolutely reanimated with 

the voice of kindneſs, inſtantly ſprang fi 
from off her ſeat, and haſtily ran towards ol 

the ſtairs ; but debilitated by confine- w 

ment and want of food, ſhe was very ta 
near falling down them; and had not her 


guardian, who was thenaſcending, caught ti 
her in his arms, ſhe would certainly have ul 
precipitated from top to bottom. | as 


My deareſt child,” exclaimed Mr. to 
Salmon, gazing at her with a mixture of 
tenderneſs and compaſſion, * what has 
been the matter? why was I not told 
you were ill? Good heavens, Madam,” 
continued he, darting a look of indig- 
nation at the inhuman woman, © is this 
BIT | the 
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the care you have Shes af an helpleſs 


child 2—E perceive,” added he, the re- 
ports I have heard are too well founded ; 
and condemn myſelf for breaking the 1 in- 
junctions of my friend. 

« Tell me, my love,” ſaid he, Ei 
ſing the pallied cheek of the trembling 
child, is it true that you have ſuffered a 
week's confinement, and only been ſuſ- 
tained by bread and water? 

« Pray, fir, do not aſk me any queſ- 
tions, replied Fanny, for my nurſe 
uſed to tell me, that teller's of tales, were 
as bad as feller's of frories; and I never 
told one in all my life.” 

*« You are a good little girl,” ſaid Mr. 
Salmon, patting her affectionately on the 
cheek, and deſeryed to have met with 


kinder friends. No,“ ſaid Fanhy, 


making her head, and looking very ſor- 
rowful, I am vt a good girl, now Sin, 


decauſe I have 3 to love me when 
5 I am 
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Jam ſo; but when ＋ lived with Jae 


Nurſe Woodtherpe, I never once was 


naughty in my life.” 

Well,“ replied her e * then 
I hope you never will be ſo again: and 
as living with Mrs. Woodthqrpe 1s the 
way to inſure your good behaviour, 
get on your bonnet, and I will take you 
there directly.“ 

The depreſſed ſituation of the amiable 
child's ſpirits, rendered her wholly un- 


fit to ſuſtain the joy of this intelligence; 


and had ſhe not found relief in tears, the 
exceſs of happineſs would have been | in- 
ſupportable. 
The worthy woman, whom ſhe had an- 
ticipated ſo much pleaſure at beholding, 
bad been obliged to give up her little 
cottage, and hire a couple of rooms at 


another part of the town ; for when ſhe 
was prohibited the ſight of her little fa- 


vourite, ſhe could not bear remaining 
within 
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within view of the houſe, She was fit- 
ting reading at her little parlour window, 
when Mr. Salmon's carriage ſtopped at 


the door; and taking otf her ſpectacles, 


with the utmoſt expedition, ſhe ran with 
eagerneſs to enquire after her young lady's 
health. . 6 
J am here, nurſe! I am here!“ ex- 
claimed a little voice, though the carriage 
was too high for her to look into it. 
% What!“ replied the delighted woman, 
am I once more to be bleſt with a ſight of 


my darling?“ ſo ſaying, ſhe opened the 


chariot door, and they were inſtantly 
locked within each other's arms. 
Mr. Salmon then informed the attach- 
eq woman of the puniſhment her favour- 
ite had endured; and after cautioning 
her againſt letting ber load her ſtomach, 
promiſed Fanny ſhould remain her gueſt 
till after Chriſtmas, at which time he in- 
tended placing her at ſchool. 
$3 . 
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The ſatisfaction ſhe deriv ed from her 
_ nurſe's ſociety, ſoon reſtored both her 
health and ſpirits ; and the ſame degree 
of cheerfulneſs which had enlivened her 
infancy, now animated her years of child- 
hood, Her guardian was delighted at 
bellolding the change; and when he 
placed her at the ſchool, that had been 
appointed by the will of her worthy bene- 
factor, he informed her governeſs ſhe was 
all ſweetneſs and pliability, when treated 
with gentleneſs ; but not eaſily governed 
by force, or conſtraint.” | 
Though our little heroine ſoon became 
an univerſal. favourite, ſhe likewiſe ſe» 
lected a particular friend; and before ſhe 
had been three months a reſident, Char- 
lotte Danyers and herſelf were inſepa- 
rable. | 
. Chaflotte was a girl of a moſt amiable 


temper, but ſo extremely fond of fun,. 
and 
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and miſchief, that ſhe was. continually 


getting into ſome diſgrace: and as Fanny 
was frequently perſuaded to abet her 
ſchemes, ſhe was often unintentionally - 
the cauſe of her being puniſhed. Though 
Mrs. K was very mild in her method 
of correcting, one of the teachers was 
rather ſevere, and as Charlotte, unfor- 
tunately, was under her immediate care, 
ihe frequently ſuffered from her diſplea- 
lure. This lady, who was upwards of 


lx, was poſſeſſed of all the vanity of a 
Zirl of fifteen; and though ſhe was re- 


markably clever in her profeſſion, in many 
other inſtanees, was as ſtribingly weak. 
Her perſon, which was both diminutive 
and deformed, ſhe abſolutely fancied both 
pleaſing and attractive; and if any gen- 
tleman obſerved her from mere curioſity, 
attributed it immediately to nnn 5 
and regard. 


$3 Charlotte 
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Charlotte, who had. often been enter- 
tained with this foible, reſolved to try 


how far it might be carried, and dictated 


a letter full of the moſt ridiculous com- 


 pliments, which ſhe perſuaded one of her 
| brother's to copy and ſend, figned with 


the name. of an unmarried nobleman, 
whole ſeat was within about a mile of the 


ſchool. 


The oredulous Miſs Belmour, (which 
was the teacher's name) peruſed this jar- 
gon of nonſenſe with a ſenſation of de- 
light ; and animated with the thoughts 
of becoming a-peereſs, requeſted an im- 
mediate audience with the more ſagacions 
Cuperior, who poſitively aſſured her, it 


could only be a je/?, and concluded ſome 


of the girls were the promoters of it. 
Though the whole ſchool in general 


were acquainted with Charlotte's plans, 


this ſcheme was only imparted to her 
| | friend, 
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friend ; who though ſhe tried to diſſuade 


her againſt executing it, was reſolvod 
never to betray her. 

Every girl in the ſchool was eine 
ſeparately, according to their age, and 
their ſtanding ; and each being innocent 
of the circumſtance, denied the charge, 
with calmneſs and compoſure, Char- 
lotte's ſummons at length arrived, and ſhe 
attended with a palpitating heart, reſolved 


to evade a direct anſwer, yet not daring 


to avow her guilt. 
Caution or evaſion, would neither of 


them avail, and ſhe was compelled to 


give a decided anſwer, to the queſtion— 
** did you; or did you not write the let- 
ter?” and again to the interrogation «ao 
you know who did?” 

Though deviation from truth was not a 
failing -to which Charlotte Danvers was 


by any means inclined ; yet ſhe had not 
reſolution 
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reſolution to confeſs 


her crime; and 


thongh her corfciencs accuſed her, when 
ſhe made the declaration, ſhe e y 
afſerted her own innocence. 

Fanny was then ordered to the tribu- 
nal; and trembling with apprehenſions 
for her friend's ſafety, entered the room 


guilt. 


* We need not, 
Manwaring any queſtions,” 


with a countenance frongly reſembling 


I am ſure, aſk Miſs 
faid the an- 


gry and indignant female, for I can 


trace guilt in every feature,” 


© We muſt 


not, Miſs Belmour, condemn unheard,” 


faid Mrs. K——, 


view ing 


her with 


an eye of pity, -** for perhaps ſhe may be 
able to offer ſome excuſe, and even yet, 


may be innocent of the crime. 


TY 


* Did 


you Mifs Manwaring write this letter? 7 
A timid, but a poſitive, ** No Ma“ am,” 
immediately confuſed the teacher's affer- 
tion ; 


, wo, ww, (1 
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tion: but when the other queſtion was 
propoſed, a flood of tears was the only 
reply, either governeſs or teacher was able 

to obtain. The latter threatened, and the 
former /oothed, but both with equal ill 
ſucceſs; when Mrs. K——, in a com- 
poſed tone of voice, deſired ſhe would 
follow her into her own apartment ; 
when taking her with a degree of kind- 
neſs by the hand, ſhe addreſſed her in the 


following and determined manner ;— 


* You have been long enough at ſchool, 
my dear Miſs Manwaring, to perceive 
that were gentleneſs will reclaim, I never 
have recourſe to ſeverity, and were per- 
ſuaſion will convince, that I never make 
uſe of force; but ſubordination is neceſ- 
ſary in all ſocieties, and every attempt to 
leſſon or deſtroy it, ought to be treated 
with rigorous ſeverity, I conſider Miſs 
Belmour as my repre/entative, and receive | 

| un 
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an affront to her, as an inſult to myſelf ; 
you certainly are acquainted with the 
perſon who has been guilty of this 4/2 
cious ation, and if you do not chooſe to 
give me up their ame, I ſhall treat you 
as a perſon who has offered me an un- 
merited inſult, and who would willingly 
overturn the good order of ſociety.” 
Fanny, who was really attached to 
her governeſs, and had never, during a 
three years reſidence, incurred her dif] * 
ſure, was unable to bear the weight of 
her reſentment; and throwing herſelf on 
ker knees, in a paroxiſm of grief, beſought 
1 her to revoke the fatal ſentence. *I can- 
not, indeed | cannot,” ſaid tlie agitated, 
trembling girl, © hear to be thought ſuch | 
1 a worthleſs creature; neither can I bear 
to betray a confidence, I promiſed to pre- 
\ ſerve ſacred as my lite,” 
Mrs. K raiſed her affectionately 
from 
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from the ground, and was juſt going to 
reply to the declaration, when the door 
was thrown open, and two ſtrangers en- 
tered. One of them gazed with ſtedfaſt- 
neſs on the orphan, and taking her ten- 
derly by the hand, ſaid with a faultering, 
trembling voice, Oh, Montague! this 
muſt be the child of my beloved unfartu- 
nate Louiſa.” Then turning to Mrs. 
K——,. he requeſted ſhe would imme- 
diately inform him what was the young 
lady's name. Before the governeſs had 
time to reply, Mrs. Woodthorpe ruſhed 
into the room, exclaiming, Ah, fir 
there's my ſweet young lady; and as like 
ſhe is to her ſainted mother, as two peas 
are in the ſhell.“ 
Mrs. K——, who knew as much of 
Fanuy's hiſtory as Mrs. Woodthorpe 
was able to relate, concluded her gueſt 


was the brother, her mother had menti- 
oned 
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oned in her illnefs ; and that his compa- 6+ 


nion was the generous friend who had 


been the means of het returning from 
India. In this conjecture ſhe was per- 


fectly right, for upon Mr. Douglas re- 
tiring into another room with his niece, 
he gave her the owing affecting anec · 


dote :— 


„Mr. Douglas. the grandfather of ber 
pupil, was a gentleman of birth and for- 


tune in Scotland; who, from an exceſſive 
attachment to cards and dice, involyed 
his wife and children in ruin. His eldeſt 
daughter, who was very lovely, he re- 


ſolved to take over to India; and imme» 
diately upon her atrival in the iſland, he 


eompelled her to become the wife of an 


Indian Chief, whoſe complexion was al- 


moſt as fair as an European, and a few 


montus after this unfortunate marriage 


died ** a fever incident to the climate. 
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Cruel, oppreſſive, fuſpicious, and over- 
dearing, the ill-fated Louifa's life was 


one continued fcene of wretchednefs, un- 


til the friend of her brother, accidentally 
touching at the iftand, humanely offered 
to reſcue her from tyranny. The caution 
which was adopted, and the ſucceſs that 
attended it, has been related in the former 
part of the hiſtory ; but Mr. Douglas 
never having made any enquiry after his 
unfortunate fiſter, proceeded from his 
being juſt ſet out on an European tour, 
when his friend's letters reached England, 
The death of the Chief, whoſe name was 
Hindos, occurred about two years after the 
flight of his lovely wife; and as Mr. 
Montague happened to be the only Euro- 
pean in the iſland, he left his immenſe 
riches in his hands; under the hope that. 
he might diſcover his wife, and offer ſome 
reſtitution for the miſery ſne had endured, 
A long, lingering, and painful illneſs, pre- 

N rented 
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vented the generous Montague from ful- 
filling this bequeſt ; but the moment he 
was able to bear the voyage, he ſet out 
in the hope of diſcovering the fugitive. 
And though his wiſhes were diſappointed, 
in regard tothe wife, the child was living 
to enjoy his friendſhip. 

Though Mr. Douglas was convinced 
of Mrs. K 's abilities, and the ac- 


.compliſhments which his niece diſplayed, - 
were-a complete evidence of them: yet 


his wiſh of enjoying her ſociety. in fu- 
ture, induced: him to engage a private 
governeſs, and, in compliance with her 


requeſt, Mrs: Woodthorpe was WS, in 
the capacity of houſekceper. 


The knowledge of poſſeſſing ſuch an 
immenſe fortune, might have proved in- 


jurious to a leſ s humble mind than Fan- 


ny's; but the only value ſhe ſeemed to 
attach to riches, proceeded from the gra- 
| tification 


LON 
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tification of relieving the unfortunate, to 
whom her heart and purſe were ever 
open. 

Her uncle, who loved her with the af- 
fection of a father, was anxious to ſee her 
happily married; and a few days after 
ſhe became of age, ſhe was united to a 
nobleman of exalted character. Her fe- 


licity as a wife, was of but ſhart duration, "3 


as her huſband died at the head of his re- 
giment, about four years after her mar- 
riage ; but her happineſs as a mother was 
permanent and laſting. She died in the 


forty-fourth year of her age, and her 


body was buried in Weſtminſter-Abbey, 
with the following lines engraven on her 
tomb: 
Incloſed within this facred urn, 
Here virtue's favorite lies; 


Follow the path ſhe trod, and learn 
The way to reach the ſkies ! 


THE END, 


| 
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1. TALES OF THE COTTAGE, or Moral 
and Entertaining Leſſons for Youth, by Mrs. Pil- 
kington, Frontiſpiece. Price as. Vellum Back. 

2. TALES OF THE HERMITAGE, for im- 
3 the Mind and Morals of Youth, Frontiſpiece. 

ellum Back. Price 28. 

3. HENRY, or the Foundling, to which is added 
the Prejudiced Parent, .or the Virtuous Daughter, 
by Mrs. Pilkington. Price 18. 6d. | 

4 MARMONTELL'S TALES, Abridged for 
Youth, by Mrs, Pilkington. Price gs. 6d, g 

5. HISTORICAL BEAUTIES, for Young 
Ladies applied to Character, Conduct, and Beha- 
_ with elegant Head and Tal Pieces, - Kc. 

rice 3% . 

6, OBEDIENCE REWARDED, or the Hiſtory 
of Mortimer Lalcells, with a beautiful F. ren, 
Price 38. 5 

7. SCRIPTURE HISTORIES, or intereſting 
Paſſages extracted from the Holy Bible, for the in- 
ſtruction and amuſement of Children, with a beauti- 
ful 8 Price 28. 6d. bound. i 

38. AMUSING RECREATION, or a Collec- 
on of Charades and Riddles, elegantly printed. 
ie 18. a 
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9. MISCELLANEOUS POEMS, 2 vols. fooli. 
cap 8 vo. Price 68. boards. 
10. JUVENILE BIOGRAPHY for Boys, with 
five bear tiful Heads, Price 28. bound, Vellum Back. 
11. JUVENILE RIOGRAPHY fie Girls, with 
5 beau'ifu Heads. Price 2s. bound, Vellum Back. 
12. THE NEW CHILDREN'S FRIEND, or 
pleaſing Incitements to Wiſdom and Virtue, con- 
veyed h Anecdote, Tale, and Adventure, with a 
beautitul Frontiſpiece. Price 18. 6d. 
13. DAVID, or the Reprobate Reformed. Plate. 
Price 1s 6d. bound. Velium Back. 
14. MORAL AMUSEMENT, or a Collection 
of. Tales, Hiſtories, and Anecdotes, moſtly from 
_ ire with a Front ĩſpiece. Price 18. 6d. 
COT TON'S VISIONS in Verſe, with 6 ele- 
gant 2 18 mo. Price 18. 6d. ſewed. 
The: ſame Work, on very fine Vellum Taper. 
Firſt Impreſſions. Price 28. 6d.' 
16. 4 PIERRE'S INDIAN COTTAGE, 
* an elegant Frontiſpiece. Price 28. bound. 
17. JUVENILE STORIES and DIALOGUES, 
in words of two Syllables, on familiar Jubjetts in 
Life. Price 18. 6d; bound. 
18. St-PIERRE'SPAUL and VIRGINIA, with 
5 Plates. Price 28. 6d. half bound, Vellum Back. 
19. The ſame, a fine Copy, Foolſcap 8 vo. Price 
ss. boards. 


20. THE ECONOMY OF HUMAN LIFE, 


both Parts, the Genuine Editions Fine Paper, 


Frontiſpiece. Price 15. bound. 
21. BEAUTIES of St. PIERRE, extracted 
from the Studies of Nature. Price 38. 6d. bound. 
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22. ETUDE de la NATURF, Abrege des 
Oeuvres de St. Pierre. Price 3s. 6d. boards. - 

23. STURM'S REFLECTIONS on the works 
of God and his Providence, Abridged for the uſe 
of Schools, Frontiſpiece. 

24. BERQUIN'S CHILDREN'S JOURNAL, 
or Family Book, tranſlated from the French. Price 
38. 64, bound. | 

25. THE BEAUTIES OF HISTORY, or 
Pictures of Virtue and Vice, drawn from Examples 
of Men eminent for their Virtues, or infamous for 
their Vices. Firſt ſelected for the Inſtruction and 
Entertainment of Youth, by the late Wm. Dodd. 
DL. D. Price 38. 6d. | 

26, DODSLEY'S CHRONICLES OF THE 
KING'S OF ENGLAND, written in a Style 
adapted to imprets upon the Memories of Youth the 
Elements of the Engliſh Hiſtory, with 32 fine 
Heads. Price 1s. 6d. Vellum Back. 

27. PLAIN TALES, for the uſe of Charity 
Schools, Elegant Frontiſpiece. Price 6d. 

23, THE CRESTED WREN, with an Ele- 
gant Frontiſpiece. Price 28. 

29. THE HARE, with an Elegant Frontiſ- 


piece, Price 28. ; 
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